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CURRENT PERIODICALS 

Harold N. Fowler, Editor 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0. 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Origin of the Alphabet. — In Am. Ant. May, 1905, pp. 128-130, H. 
Proctor disputes the theory of the Egyptian origin of the so-called 
Phoenician alphabet and agrees with Petrie that it was developed out of a 
large body of material that was used in prehistoric times around the shores 
of the Mediterranean. He also claims that the square Hebrew character 
was not developed out of the Phoenician character, but was an independent 
sacred alphabet that existed from the earliest times. In S. Bihl. Arch. 1905, 
pp. 65-68, in continuation of an article, ibid. 1904, p. 168, E. G. Pilchek 
attempts to show that the letters of the so-called Phoenician alphabet have 
arisen out of geometrical combinations of lines and angles, and that the 
order of the alphabet is due to an arrangement of similar letters in gioups. 

The Elamic Language. — In Orient. Lilt. Zeitung, May, 1905, col. 184, 
F. BoRK discusses the pec uliai-i ties of the language of the second column of 
the tri-lingual inscription from Persepolis, and shows that many of these 
peculiarities are found also in dialects of the Caucasus, particularly the 
Caxurish. Certain of these peculiarities are found in Mitanni and in 
Artsapi, whence he infers that there is an affinity between the Elamic and the 
Hittite dialects. Ibid. February, 1905, cols. 50-54, G. Husing calls atten- 
tion to a peculiarity of the Elamic language in accordance with which a 
different possessive pronoun is used in connection with things from that 
which is used in connection with persons. Jbid. Api-il, 1905, cols. 133-135, 

I The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography 
are conducted by Professor Fowler, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Miss Mary H. 
Buckingham, Professor Harry E. Burton, Mr. Harold R. Hastings, Professor 
Elmer T. Merrill, Professor Frank G. Moore, Mr. Charles R. Morey, Pro- 
fessor Lewis B. Paton, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published 
after June 30, 1905. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 145, 146. 
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G. HiJsiNG gives a corrected form of the inscription of the Elamite king 
Hallutush-lnshushinak II. 

Ancient Helmets. — The helmets in the Berlin Museums, largely from 
the recently acquired Lippeheide collection, are described by B. Schroder 
in Arch. Anz. 1905, pp. 15-30 (19 figs., showing 50 examples). There are 
various styles of Corinthian, Chalcidian, Hellenistic, barbarian, and Italian 
helmets, both plain and decorated, some made for practical use, and some 
for show, most of them hammered, but some cast. The Greek varieties are 
all derived from the metal pot, while the Italian and barbarian types start- 
ing with the Villanova stage, which is evidently of Mycenaean parentage, are 
from felt or leather hats. Among the curiosities are a huge gilded show- 
helmet found in Lake Nemi, with a griffin-top dei-ived from the Phrygian 
cap, and a gladiator's headpiece with grated front and sun-bonnet rim. 
Various devices for fastening the plume or crest and the lining are shown. 
All the specimens are of bronze except two Gallic iron caps. 

Ancient Artillery. — In Berl. Phil. W. February 11, 1905, R. Schneider 
discusses reconstructions of ancient artillery (Euthytonon, Palintonon, 
Onager) made by Major E. Schramm. Trials proved the efficiency of these 
engines. The work of Riistow and Kochly is criticised. The relief in the 
Vatican (Amelung, Die Skulpturen de.i Vatikanischen Museums, I, 258) is 
the only ancient representation of a shooting machine which really adds to 
our knowledge. 

Ancient Couches and Beds. — An elaborate dissertation on ancient 
beds and couches (^Studies in Ancient Furniture, Couches and Beds of the 
Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans, by Caroline L. Ransom, Chicago, 1905, 
University of Chicago Press, 128 pp. ; 30 pis. ; 60 figs. ; 4to ; 14.50), with 
indexes and bibliography, has been produced by Miss Caroline L. Ransom. 
The styles of couches from the earliest times to the fourth century after 
Christ are discussed from the evidence furnished by extant specimens and 
representations in stone, terra-cotta, and paintings. Early beds had turned 
or rectangular legs, .but no head boards. The style with curved head boards 
(and foot boards), popular in Athens in the fifth century B.C., was usual in 
Roman times. The materials, methods, and centres of manufacture, inter- 
laced filling of couch frames, furnishings of couches, such as pillows, mat- 
tresses, and draperies, and the style of ornamentation are discussed and 
illustrated with great attention to chronological development. There seems 
to have been little or no difference between couches for sleeping and couches 
for eating or other uses in the daytime. 

Studies of Calendars. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 87-118 
(4 figs.), W. KuBiTSCHEK discusses with much detail a number of calendars 
in use in Roman times. The era of Eleutheropolis dates from 200 a.d. 
The Arabic calendar was introduced at Eleutheropolis before that date. 
The inscription published in R. Bibl. 1903, p. 427, 4, is dated by the calen- 
dar of Gaza. The mosaic from the church of St. Christopher at Kabr Hiram, 
now in the Louvre, is discussed at length and the months, seasons, and winds 
there represented are arranged in proper order. The year began with the 
month Dios. The Pamphylian year also began with the first of Dios. The 
Paphian calendar was practically identical with the calendar adopted about 
9 B.C., in proconsular Asia, while the Salaminian calendar was derived from 
that of Egypt, but the year began on a different day (September 4). The 
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Lycian year began on the first of Dios (January 1), as did also the Sidonian 
year. 

Navigation of the Save. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 139- 
141, C. Patsch shows that the navigation of the Save was by no means 
given up in Roman Imperial times. 

Coins of LoTwer Moesia. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. VII, 1904, pp. 5-10, 
A. D. Keramopoolos adds thirteen copper coins — now in the Numismatic 
Museum at Athens — to the known coinage of Moesia Inferior. Five are 
of Callatis, three of Dionysopolis, five of Marcianopolis. In the coin of 
Macriiius and Diadumenianus (Pick, Die Ant. Munzen v. Dacien u. Moesien, 
777, pi. xix, 12) the object in the left hand of the figure is a sceptre. 

The Campana Collection. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 57-92, S. Reinach 
conthiues his sketch of the history of the Campana collection (see Am. ./. Arch. 
1905, p. 198) with an account of the arrival of the monuments at Paris, their 
installation as Musee Napoleon III in the Palais de I'Industrie, and the criti- 
cisms and intrigues that ensued. Ibid. pp. 208-240, the transfer of the 
greater part of the collection to the Louvre and the lamentable scattering 
of some of the paintings and other objects among provincial museums 
(318 paintings were distributed in 1863 among 67 cities) are recounted with 
free use of documents. Ibid. pp. 343-364 (fig.), the fate of the Campana 
coins, some of which are now in the Capitoline Museum, the purchase of 
seventy-five (seventy-seven) Greek vases by the Belgian government, and 
the history of the Madonna of Vallombrosa (now at the Villa de I'Ariana, 
in Geneva), ascribed to Raphael, are discussed at considerable length. 
A bibliography closes the whole account. 

The Pine Cone as Decoration of a Tube. — With reference to the 
recent articles in Rom. Millh. (see Am. J. Arch. 1905, p. 220) on the Vatican 
pine cone, K. Tittei,, in Rhein. Mm. LX, 1905, pp. 297-306, shows that the 
pine cone as a decoration for the end of a tube is mentioned by Heron of 
Alexandria and Philo of Byzantium. Its use must have been generally 
familiar in Hellenistic times. 

EGYPT 

Egyptian Chronology. — A discussion of Egyptian chronology by 
Eduaud Meyer (Aegyptische Chronologic, Abh. Berl. Akad. 1904, 212 pp.; 
4 pis. 4to, Berlin, Reimer) leads to the following results: — Introduction 
of the Egyptian calendar in Lower Egypt, July 19, 4241 B.C., Menes about 
3315 B.C., Snefru about 2840 B.C., the fourth dynasty from 2840 to 2680 b.c, 
the fifth dynasty from 2680 to 2540 B.C. ; the twelfth dynasty began between 
2000 and 1997 B.C., the New Empire about 1580 B.C. The rule of the 
Hyksos was between 1680 and 1580 B.C. Dates assigned to individual kings 
are: Amenophis I and Thothmes 1,1557-01; Amenophis III, 1415-1380; 
Rameses II, 1300-1234; Rameses III, 1200-1179. These dates are very 
•different from those formerly accepted, and are important not only for 
Egyptian chronology, but also for that of the early civilizations of the 
Aegean, which is based upon Egyptian chronology. 

Sothis and Iiunar Dates. — In Orient. Lilt. Zeit. January, 1905, cols. 
•6-11, E. Mahler defends his use of lunar datings as a means of fixing the 
chronology of early Egyptian history, and shows that his conclusions for 
the twelfth dynasty correspond with those reached on the basis of the Sothis 
dating of the papyrus Rheinhardt. Meyer, in his recent Egyptian chro- 
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nology, puts the first year of Amenemhat I between 2000 and 1997 b.c> 
Mahler on lunar datings reaches the year 1995 B.C. 

Reunion of the Family in the Egyptian Hades. — In R. Tr. ]Sg. A ss. 
1904, pp. 67-73, J. Bailet gives a translation, with commentary, of a chapter 
of the Bonk of the Dead, according to the sarcophagi of Sepa and Afra. 

Occurrence of the Name Abram in Egyptian. — In the Am. J. of 
Semitic Languages, 1904, No. 1, J. H. Breasted discusses the buildings of 
Sheshonk I at Karnak and his list of the names of conquered places. 
Among these he finds p'-hw-k-rw '-b'-r'-m ; that is, " the Field of Abram." 

The Mastaba of Akhouthotep. — In Gaz. B.-A. XXXIII, 1905, pp. 
177-192 (pi. ; 8 figs.) G. Benedite describes the mastaba of Akhouthotep, 
a great man of the latter part of the fifth dynasty, which has been brought 
from Saqqarah and recently set up in the Louvre. The relief decorations 
are fine examples of their class. 

Magic and Enchantment. — In Der alte Orient, 1905, IV, A. Wiede- 
mann gives an account of the incantations and magical formulae of the 
ancient Egyptians as these are known to us from extant fragments. 

The Enclosure of King Samou or Seshmou at El-Kab. — The 
Strobart Stele, in the museum at Liverpool, which mentions the wall of 
a pre-dynastic king Samou, is published with a commentary and a discus- 
sion of the identification of this monarch by G. Legrain in S. Bibl. Arch. 
190.5, iii, pp. 106-111. 

Translation of the Report of Wenamon. — Near the end of the 
twentieth dynasty Wenamon was sent by Hrihor, High-priest of Thebes, 
to procure cedar wood from Lebanon. The report of his experiences i.s^ 
a unique source of information in regard to the relations of Egypt to Syria 
about 1100 B.C. A new critical translation of this document is given by 
J. H. Breasted in Am. J. of Semitic Languages, January, 1905, pp. 100-109. 

The Eleventh Dynasty. — In Am. J. of Semitic Languages, SaxiVL^Tj, 1905, 
pp. 110-114, and April, pp. 163-166, J. H. Breasted discusses the order of 
the kings of the eleventh dynasty of Egypt. Ibid. April, pp. 159-162, G. C. 
Pier publishes a new historical stela of the Intefs. On the basis of this 
and other recent data. Breasted concludes that the correct order of the kings 
of the eleventh dynasty is as follows: Intef I, Intef II, Mentuhotep I, Intef 
III, Mentuhotep II, Mentuhotep III, Mentuhotep IV. 

The Keftiu-Presco. — The fresco with representations of Keftiu, in the 
tomb of Senmut, at Thebes, in Egjrpt, is published in Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 
X, 1903-04, pp. 154-157 (2 figs.), by H. R. Hall, from a photograph. 

Egyptian Ploughs. — In Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. X, 1903-04, pp. 127-143 
(20 figs.), Heinrich Schaper publishes an ancient Egyptian plough from 
Thebes, now in the museum in Berlin, and incidentally describes, with some 
discussion, other agricultural implements. 

Bas-reliefs of the Sphinx. —In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 169-179 (9 figs.), 
Alexis Mallon (S.J.) publishes a bas-relief from Luxor, now at the 
College de la Sainte-Famille at Cairo. A sphinx is represented, from 
whose breast projects a crocodile's head, and about whose head are heads 
of the ibis, cynocephalus, jackal, lion, cow, crocodile, hawk, and ram. 
Beneath each foot is an uraeus, and the tail ends in an uraeus. The 
winged disk and the disk and crescent are above the sphinx's back. Six 
more or less similar reliefs in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo are also 
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published. All are of Roman date. Comparison with coins of Trajan and 
Hadrian makes it probable that the reliefs belong to Hadrian's time, and 
represent Egypt with its gods, a pantheistic divinity. 

The God with the Bourgeons. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1905, pp. 121-125 
(12 figs.), E. GuiMET discusses a series of figurines representing a young 
deity with two bourgeons, buds, or rudimentary horns on his head. This 
deity appears to be a combination of Harpocrates and the infant Horus. 
M. Revillout suggests that he may be a form of Khons Lunus. 

An Ostracon from Thebes. — In B.C.H. XXIX, 1905, pp. 257 f., Th. 
Reinach prints the ostracon relating to Anacharsis (Am. J. Arch. 1905,. 
p. 98) as seven iambic trimeters with a few irregularities. 

Graeco-Roman Houses and House Decoration in the Fayoum. — 
Two houses in villages in the Fayoum, with the frescoed walls of one of them 
and three framed pictures for hanging on the walls, are described and illus- 
trated by O. RuBENSOHN in Jb. Arch. 1. XX, 1905, pp. 1-25 (3 pis.; 18 cuts). 
They date from the second or early third century after Christ. The plan 
and details are startlingly modern. A staircase, with a closet under it and 
with two square turns, leads to the second story from beside the front door. 
Brick is the main material, with wood and stone for strengthening or 
trimming, and the houses seem to have lasted in use for as much as two 
centuries. The plastered walls of one room were painted first in a brick- 
and-mortar pattern, which was afterward covered by a scheme of plain 
surfaces with panels and figures, and with figures also in the niches. The 
three pictui-es for hanging, one of which still had the hempen cord and the 
wooden peg as well as the frame when found, are painted on wood in 
tempera and possibly with some wax color. They are the work of ordinary 
village artists, but one of them shows remarkable skill in the use of color 
effects. These three pictures, with a fourth now in London, are the only 
known examples of such decoration in ancient houses. 

Ancient Counterfeit Coins at Alexandria. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. 
VII, 1904, pp. 311-316, E. D. J. Dutilh describes the ancient plated coins 
known to him at Alexandria, viz. two tetradrachms of Athens (525-430 
B.C.), one octodrachm of Sidon (359-338 b.c), two tetradrachms of 
Philip III (323. 316 B.C.), nine of Alexander IV (316. 311 B.C.), two of 
Ptolemy II (305. 284. 284-?), a coin of Ptolemy I and Ptolemy II {BHt. 
Mus. Cat. p. 21, Nos. 68-69) or Ptolemy II (Svoronos, Monn. de I'Emp. des 
Ptoleme'es, pi. vii; No. 10), one tetradrachm each of Ptolemy VIII (170. 168 
B.C.) and Ptolemy X (117-81 b^.). Such coins were probably made to- 
pass on foreigners. 

Coins of the Egyptian Nomoi. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. VII, 1904, 
pp. 177-202 (pi.), G. Dattari discusses recent articles on coins of the 
Egyptian nomoi struck under the Roman emperors, and supports his previ- 
ous opinion (R. It. Num. XIV, 2, 1901) that the coins of this series origi- 
nated in consequence of the issue of other coins intended to commemorate 
Augustus when he received the title of Augustus; they were not intended 
to perpetuate the gratitude of the Egyptians to the emperors for the remis- 
sion of dues to the fiscus nor to celebrate the decennalia of the emperors. 
They were intended for use as coins. 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

Vocabulary of the Sumerian Language. — In /. Am. Or. S. XXV, 

pp. 49-67, J. D. Prince outlines the reasons for believing Sumerian to be a 
real language and attempts to explain the large number of meanings for 
each sign by the theory that it was originally a tone language. 

Phonetic Value of the Signs in Sumerian. — In J. Asiat. 1905, pp. 105- 
129, M. C. FossEY calls attention to a peculiarity of the Sumerian writing. 
In order to indicate which one of the many possible phonetic values of a 
sign is to be selected a second sign of synonymous meaning is affixed to it. 
Which phonetic value should be given to a particular sign to correspond 
with one of its many meanings may be determined, to some degree, by the 
homophones given in the so-called syllabaries. A list of 205 more or less 
complete homophones is given which serve to determine the phonetic values 
which belong to signs in particular meanings. 

Eassite Kings of Babylon. — In Orient. Litt. Zeitung, March, 1905, cols. 
93-95, G. HusiNG discusses the correct forms of the names of the Kassite 
kings of the third dynasty of Babylon. 

Old Babylonian Method of dating Years. — In Orient. Litt. Zeitung, 
January, 1905, pp. 1-6, F. E. Peisek publishes a tablet of the period of 
Ammiditana designed to give official information as to the way in which 
the year of its publication should be designated. From this he infers that 
some central authority established the official names for the years and sent 
out notifications to all i:>arts of the Babylonian world. These names of 
years were subsequently gathered together in the lists that have come down 
in such numbers from the old Babylonian period. The similar tablet pub- 
lished in Pal. Ex. Fund, April, 1900, p. 123, as found in the Lebanon, he 
regards as really of Babylonian origin. 

Bowl-divination among the Babylonians. — Bowl-divination in Baby- 
lonia is discussed by J.- Hunger in Litt. Centralblatt, 1904, No. 48. 

Babylonian Measures. — In R. Tr. Fg. Ass. 1904, iii, iv, L. J. Dela- 
POUTE discusses the metric system of the period of the first dynasty of Ur, 
coming to the conclusion that one GAR equals twelve U. 

Tablets of the Period of XTrukagina. — In R. Tr. Eg. Ass. 1904, iii, iv, 
A. DE i,A FuYE describes certain peculiarities in the script of tablets of the 
period of Urukagina at Shirpurla. 

Cylinder A of Gudea. — A commentary on cylinder A of Gudea, king 
of Lagash in Southern Babylonia, is given by F. Thureau-Dangin in Z. 
Assyr. 1904, pp. 119-141. 

Business Accounts — In Z. Assyr. 1905, pp. 245-256, L. J. Delaporte 
publishes in facsimile, transcription, and translation, with commentary, ten 
tablets of the earliest Babylonian period containing lists of articles furnished 
to various temples. The tablets are important for the light that they throw 
upon certain technical expressions. 

The Name of Nineveh and the Goddess Nina. — In S. Bibl. Arch. 1905, 
pp. 69-79, T. G. Pinches describes some archaic Babylonian tablets from 
Telloh, in which mention is made of offerings of fish to the goddess Nina 
and also to Ishtar. This seems to identify Nina with Ishtar, the goddess of 
Nineveh, and explains the origin of the fish in the ideogram for the name 
of the city. One of the tablets is reproduced in the article. 
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The Archaic Arch at Nippur. — In the Transactions of the Department 
of Archaeology (Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsyl- 
vania), I, iii, 1905, pp. 227-235 (2 pis. ; 5 flgs.), Clarence S. Fisher 
discusses the early arch found in 1894 at Nippur. It is very irregularly 
constructed, and, therefore, less important than has been supposed. 

An Inscribed Aze-bead in New York. — An axe-head of banded agate 
with an inscription in archaic linear Babylonian script was purchased by 
<Jardinal Stefano Borgia in the eighteenth centui'y. It subsequently came 
into the possession of Count Tyszkiewicz, and upon his death was purchased 
by Tiffany & Co. of New York. Mr. J. P. Morgan has lately presented it to 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. In Am. J. of Semitic Languages, 
April, 1905, pp. 178-178, I. M. Price discusses this unique object and 
translates the inscription thus : " The inscription of Ad-dug-ish, the Gov- 
ernor, to the god Shamash, his benefactor." 

The Sign ILU. — In the Journal of Ike Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1905, 
T. G. Pinches discusses the use of the sign ILU in Babylonian divine names. 

Babylonian Iiegal Procedure. — In Der alte Orient, 1905, i, B. Meissner 
gives a succinct account of the sources of our knowledge of old Babylonian 
law and a description of criminal and civil procedure, sale of real estate, 
slaves, laws in regard to trade, rental, hiring, loans, commissions, deposits, 
etc., and of the laws referring to family relations. At the close there is an 
account of the code of Hammurabi. 

The Code of Hammurabi. — In Rec. Past, April, 1903, pp. 98-118 
(5 figs.). Max Kellner describes, discusses, and analyzes the code of Ham- 
murabi. He concludes that this code and the Covenant Code are ultimately 
derived from the same origin, but that this code also influenced the Cove- 
nant Code. In J. Am. Or. S. XXV, pp. 248-278, D. G. Lyon attempts to 
show that the code of Hammurabi is arranged on a twofold classification : 
first, property; and second, persons. He gives an analysis of the code and 
notes on. its translation. 

Interpolation of the Name of Asshur in the Epic of Marduk- 
Tiamat. — In the 6'. Bill. Arch. 1905, i, pp. 7-12 (see ihid. XXVI, p. 282), 
H. H. HowoRTH maintains that An Shar in the Babylonian creation tab- 
lets is simply an artificial form for Asshur, and that the place which this 
god occupies in the tablets shows that they were written by an Assyrian 
scribe with the desire to make prominent the great god of Assyria. The 
creation epic is an Assyrian composition, and it is from a much later period 
than has been commonly supposed, although, of course, the traditional 
material on which it is based is of ancient Babylonian origin. 

History of Sennacherib's Reign. — In Der alte Orient, 1905, iii, O. 
Weber describes the reign of Sennacherib in the light of the most recent 
archaeological investigations. The article contains a discussion of Sen- 
nacherib's attack upon Jerusalem and investigation of the question as to 
whether or no there were two expeditions against Jerusalem. 

Shamashshumukin, the Elder Son of Esarhaddon. — In J. Am. Or. S. 
XXV, pp. 79-83, C. Johnston presents the evidence that shows that Sha- 
mashshumukin was the elder son of Asshurbanipal, and that he owed liis 
deposition from the throne of Assyria to a successful revolution carried 
through by the anti-Babylonian party which put the younger son, Asshur- 
banipal, the son of an Assyrian mother, on the throne of Assyria. 
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Chronology of Asshurbanipal's Reign. — The third article on tiie chro- 
nology of Asshurbanipal's reign by C. H. W. Johns is found in S. Bibl. 
Arch. 1905, pp. 92-100. The problem of the precise date of the beginning 
of the reign of Shamashshumukin as vassal king of Babylon is discussed. 
The author shows that the Ptolemaic Canon calls for the year 667 B.C., and 
he proves from a number of contract tablets that Shamashshumukin cannot 
have been crowned before this year. In that case he was not appointed by 
his father, Esarhaddon, as has been commonly supposed, but by his brother 
Asshurbanipal. 

Assyrian 0£Bcials and Geographical Names. — A complete list of the 
official titles found in the eight volumes of Harper's Babylonian and Assyrian 
Letters with references to the places where these names are mentioned is 
given by A. H. Godbey in Am. J. of Semitic Languages, January, 1905, 
pp. 65-82. A similar list of geographical names with references is given by 
O. A. ToFTEEN, ibid. pp. 83-99. 

Assyrian Word lasts. — Several new lists of aromatic woods and spices 
are published by C. H. W. Johns in S. Bibl. Arch. 1905, pp. 35-38. 

Identity of Nisroch with Nusku. — In Am. Ant. May, 1905, pp. 127- 
128, J. Offord calls attention to a new record of Tukulti-ninib which 
shows that Nusku was known by the Assyrians as one of the great gods. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that Sennacherib was a worshipper of 
this deity, and there is no difficulty in identifying the Nisroch of 2 Kings 
xix. 37, in whose temple Sennacherib was slain, with this god Nusku. 

The Hymns to Tammuz. — In Am. Ant. 1904, vi, J. Offord dis- 
cusses the hymns to Tammuz in the Manchester Museum, Owen's College, 
previously published by T. G. Pinches in the Proceedings of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society. 

A New Assyrian Contract Tablet. — In Orient. Litt. Zeitung, April, 
1905, col. 134, F. E. Peiser publishes a contract which contains the name 
of a new eponym, Sili. Since this name is not found in the Eponym Canon, 
and since the tablet cannot be dat«d before the beginning of the Canon, 
Peiser infers that Sili held office after the close of the Canon in the year 
620 B.C. 

The Deluge Tablets. — In /. Am. Or. S. XXV, pp. 68-75, P. Haupt 
discusses the correct text and translation of the introductory lines of the 
cuneiform account of the deluge. 

Assyriologioal Literature in 1903. — In /. Asiat. 1904, September- 
October, C. FossEY reviews the most important publications in the depart- 
ment of cuneiform research that appeared during the year 1903. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Topography of Galilee. — In Z. D. Pal. V. 1905, pp. 1-26, 49-74, 
W. Oehler discusses thirty-iive names of places in Galilee mentioned by 
Josephus, and their probable identification with modern sites. 

Topography of Jerusalem. — In the Expositor, January-April, 1905, 
George Adam Smith gives a series of studies on the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem in continuation of the studies that appeared ibid. April and May, 
1903. He regards it as established that Zion lay on the eastern of the two 
hills on which the modern city of Jerusalem lies. The name means probably 
"protuberance, shoulder, or summit of a ridge." Starting with the east 
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hill the name was gradually extended until it covered the whole site, and 
finally it became a name for the Jewish nation viewed as a religious com- 
munity. The identification of Zion with the western hill is due to a mistake 
of Josephus which has been perpetuated by Christian tradition. There is 
no evidence that the stronghold of the Jebusites, the City of David, extended 
to the western hill. Under David the city probably began to spread to 
the western hill, and Solomon apparently enclosed the new suburb with 
a wall. 

The Pool of Bethesda. — In the Biblical World, February, 1905, pp. 
88-102, E. W. G. Masterman contests the traditional identifications of 
Bethesda with Birket Israin, or with the cistern near the church of St. Anne, 
and claims that it must be identified with the Virgin's Fountain : (1) because 
it was an intermittent fountain ; (2) because its curative qualities are still 
recognized by the peasants ; (3) because it lay outside of the city walls, thus 
explaining the anger of the Jews when the healed man was bidden to carry 
his mat into the city on the Sabbath ; and (4) because sheep would be most 
likely to be brought to this fountain, thus explaining why Bethesda is 
connected in some way with sheep. 

The 'Wall of Agrippa at Jerusalem. — In Theol. Quarialschri/l, 1905, 
pp. 264-270, G. Gatt discusses anew the problem of the course of the third 
wall of Jerusalem. He accepts the identification of Hippicus with the Jaffa 
Gate and of Psephinus with the ruins in the Latin school in the northwest 
corner of the present city, but he denies that Agrippa's wall passed over the 
Damascus Gate, since this would not agree with the statements of Josephus. 
He concludes that Agrippa's wall lay at least 200 m. to the north of the 
present wall. The ancient remains in the present north wall, particularly 
in the Damascus Gate, cannot belong to the second wall, Gatt thinks,, 
because they are outside of the Holy Sepulchre. He concludes that they 
must be remains of a pre-Exilic third wall built by King Manasseh. 

The Camp of the Tenth Iiegion at Jerusalem. — In the Quarterly State- 
ment' of the Pal. Ex. Fund, April, 1905, Sir C. W. Wilson exhibits the 
evidence in support of the view that the Roman camp established at 
Jerusalem after the destruction of the city by Titus lay between the pres- 
ent David Street on the north, the present city wall on the south, the 
present city wall on the west, and the conduit from " Solomon's Pools " on 
the east. It utilized the old inner wall on the north, west, and east, but on 
the south it established a new line. To this circumstance is due the present 
strange position of the south wall. The wall of lEXia. Capitolina followed, 
he holds, substantially the line of the present city wall. 

Jerusalem on the Mosaic Map of Madeba. — In Z. D. Pal. V. 
1905, pp. 120-130 (fig.), H. GtJTHE discusses the significance of the mosaic 
map of Madeba for the topography of Jerusalem. The mosaic was made 
in the sixth century, and was the work of one who knew Jerusalem from 
personal observation. It shows clearly the position of the three principal 
gates, courses of walls, except on the south, where the mosaic is broken, 
the principal towers, the street of columns running from north to south, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the other churches of the period. 

Jerusalem not mentioned in the List of Sheshonk. — In Z. D. Pal. V. 
1905, pp. 147-149, H. Klauss disputes the theory of Sayce, in Acad. 1891, 
and Nestle, in the Z. D. Pal. V. XXVII, p. 154, that Rabata in the List of 
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Sheshonk is a title of Jerusalem as the capital city. Rabata belongs rather 
to the localities of northern Israel. 

The ^ombs of Gezer. — In Bee. Past, IV, 1905, pp. 79-82 (6 figs.), 
Theodore F. Wright describes the tombs at Gezer, which are similar to 
other tombs in Palestine, and mentions evidences of infant sacrifices and 
cannibalism in the earliest times. He publishes four late lamps -and a 
" tear-bottle." The common inscription on the lamps is <^(3s Xv <j>hi Tracrti' 
(cf. Am. J. Arch. 190.5, p. 83). 

Roads in the Onomasticon of Eusebius. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VIII, 
1905, pp. 119-127, W. KuBiTSCHEK shows that the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
cannot be used as a sure source of information concerning the Roman system 
of roads in Palestine. 

Palestinian Christian Lamps. — In the Biblical World, June, 1905, pp. 
457-460, T. F. Wright gives an illustrated account of Palestinian lamps 
bearing Christian symbols and inscriptions. The distortion of the Greek 
inscriptions found upon them may be due to the desire to conceal the 
character of the inscriptions in time of persecution. A supplement by 
E. J. GoODSPEED describes a lamp from Denderah bearing the inscription 
" Abba Philemon." 

Hebrew Cult of the Dead. — In /. Asiat. November, 1904, pp. 441-485, 
A. GuERiNOT discusses in detail the evidence of worship of the dead by the 
ancient Hebrews. Many customs commonly regarded as acts of worship 
are rather expressions of grief, or acts designed to express humility toward 
God. Such are weeping, crying aloud, tearing the garments, and putting on 
sackcloth. Other rites, such as cutting the hair, are due to the belief in 
physical defilement through contact with the dead. The funeral meal is not 
a meal of fellowship with the departed, but is a meal prepared by friends of 
the survivors who are unable to eat in the house defiled by the presence of a 
corpse. Other rites, however, such as burning of spices at the grave, the 
reverence for tombs, and invocation of the dead, point to the real existence 
of ancestor-worship among the Hebrews. The extent of this cult has been 
greatly exaggerated by many modern writers. 

Identification of Yahweh with the Assyrian God Au. — In S. Bibl. 
Arch. 1905, pp. 111-112, A. H. Sayce calls attention to a series of docu- 
ments that indicate that Au is the Semitic form of the Sumerian A, that 
the scribes identified this god with the West Semitic Yau and Yahweh, 
that they regarded Yau as a sun-god, and that in the Greek period Au was 
confounded with Ea. 

The Cuneiform Tablet from Tell el-Hesy. — A new transliteration and 
translation of the tablet found by Bliss at Tell el-Hesy is given by A. H. 
Sayce in Pal. Ex. Fund, Quarterly Statement, April, 1905, p. 169. 

The Entry of the Hittites into Palestine. — In the Biblical World, 
February, 1905, p. 1.30, A. H. Sayce claims that there is monumental evi- 
dence that the Hittites entered Palestine as early as the time of the twelfth 
Egyptian dynasty, since Hittite pottery was found in the mound of Gezer 
at a level corresponding with the twelfth dynasty and the Hittites are 
mentioned in a stele in the Louvre dating from the beginning of the 
twelfth dynasty. In the Am. J. of Semitic Languages, April, 1905, pp. 
153-158, J. H. Breasted maintains that the presence of Hittite pottery 
at Gezer is the result of commerce, and the supposed mention of Hittites in 
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the Louvre monument is due to a misreading. There is no evidence of a 
southward movement of the Hittites before the period of the Amarna 
letters. A facsimile and photograph of the text in question accompany 
the article. 

Samaria captured by Sbalmaneser IV. — In Am. J. of Semitic Lan- 
guages, April, 1905, pp. 179-182, A. T. Olmstead presents arguments for 
holding that Samaria veas really captured at the end of the reign of Shal- 
maneser IV, and that Sargon's claim to have captured it is a false assump- 
tion of glory that belonged to his predecessor. 

Fall of the Kingdom of Israel. — The Assyrian records bearing on this 
subject are gathered with translations and photographs in an article by 
M. Kellnkr in the Biblical World, Januai-y, 1905, pp. 8-19. 

Syrian Antiquities. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 43-53 (7 figs.), S. Ronze- 
VALLE publishes and discusses several Syrian monuments of Graeco-Roman 
date: (1) a fragmentary relief at Damascus from the Hauran, representing 
Asclepius as a Roman soldier ; (2) a dedication Au BceAe<^ap(u, " to Baal of 
Ephar," Ephar being probably the village of 'Ifry near Helban ; (3 and 4) 
two reliefs from the Hauran, now at Damascus, representing a lion with a 
bull's head before him and a tree behind; (5) a fragmentary grave-monument 
from Palmyra, now at Damascus, on which is a lion's head ; (6) a lion's 
head with ram's horns from Niha (Coelesyria), now at Ghazir (Lebanon), 
and (7) a fragment of sculpture from a figure like that of the Jupiter of 
Heliopolis, now at the American college at Beirut. On this last is a horned 
lion's head. These Amnion's horns show once more the relation of the 
Jupiter of Heliopolis with Egypt. No. 4 is shown by its inscription [crvi'] 
T(u KOfffitf KaT (.vxov 6K TiSv iStW iiTOirjcrev. erovs i-,p ( = 190) to be identical 
with the relief described by the late F. D. Allen in Atn. J. Philol. VI, 1885, 
p. 193, No. 6 (note by S.R. pp. 53 f.). 

A Votive Hand. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 161-168 (pi.), Rene Dus- 
SAUD publishes a bronze hand from Niha (Lebanon), now in the Louvre. 
The hand is open. In the palm is a figure of the Heliopolitan Jupiter. 
This hand confirms the interpretation of similar monuments as " the hand 
of God." The hands formerly in the Peretie collection were dedicated to 
the same divinity. F. Cumont has established a probable connection be- 
tween this group, dedicated to Jupiter Heliopolitanus, and the hands of 
Sabazias. 

The Chronology of the Kings of Sidon. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 1-23 
(fig.), Rene Dussaud discusses the date of the dynasty of Echmounazar. 
Echmounazar I was succeeded by his son Tabnit and daughter Amachtart, 
who were succeeded by their son Echmounazar II. He was followed by Ms 
cousin Bodachtart, son of Yatonraelek (?), who was the son of Echmounazar I. 
The dynasty is assigned to the period 470-410 b.c. Part of the discussion 
concerns the proposed reading in the epitaph of Bodachtart : hen Sedeqi/aton, 
melekmela [Km], for which ClermontrGanneau proposed: hen-sedeq Yaton- 
melek, melek \_Sidon'] im. In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, p. 722, a report of 
Dr. Rouvier mentions the discovery of nine new inscriptions in the foun- 
dations of the temple at Sidon, which confirm Clermont-Ganneau's reading. 
Ibid. pp. 723 f. Clermont-Ganneau conmients on the new inscriptions 
and adds that they seem to confirm his previous opinion that Yatonmelek 
was the son, not the father, of Bodachtart (Bodachtoret). 
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Phoenician Coins. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. VII, 1904, pp. 65-108 (2 pis.), 
J. RouviER, continuing his work on the ' Numismatique des Villes de la 
Phenicie' (begun ibid. Ill, 1900), describes 278 colonial coins of Tyre 
(Nos. 2297-2574), forty-five of which he publishes. 

ASIA MINOR 

The Cult of Anaitis. — lu R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 24-32, Franz Cumont 
discusses the cult of AnShita, Artemis Anaitis. Her cult was long known 
in Persia, and one of her chief seats was at Eriza, in Acilisene. She was a 
hunting-goddess, similar to the Cappadocian Ma. The ravpofSoXiov has a 
natural origin in her cult. 

The Topography of the Ionian Coast. — In Athen. Mitth. XXIX, 1904, 
pp. 222-236 (7 figs.), G. Webkr discusses the sites and the somewhat slight 
remains of the ancient towns of Gerrdaidai, Chalkideus, Airai, Myonnesos, 
Lebedos (Ptolemais), and Dioshieron, on the Ionian coast. An epitaph from 
Lebedos is published. 

Burnings of the Artemisium at Ephesus. — In Jh. Oeslerr. Arch. I. 
VIII, 1905, Beilage, cols. 24-32, R. C. Kukula discusses reports of the 
burning of the Artemisium at Ephesus (Eusebius, ad ann. Abr. 871, i.e. 
1146 B.C., cf. ann. Abr. 1619 k, 395 B.C., Sync. 334, 18, and 491, 7. Cf. Strabo 
XII, 550). He concludes that the temple was burnt about 395 b.c, in fact, 
that fires in the temple, which necessitated repairs and sometimes recon- 
struction, were not very infrequent. 

Travels in Mysia. — In Athen. Mitth. XXIX, 1904, pp. 254-339 (4 pis.; 
47 figs.), Th. Wiegand gives the results (chiefly topographical) of his 
travels in Mysia in 1902. He discusses the Hekatonnesoi, especially the 
city of Nasos, from which an early Ionic capital is published ; sites on the 
gulf of Adramyttion, including Lyrnessos and the ®y^r}i ireSiov, from which 
region a bronze statuette of a nude Zeus is published ; the ancient mines 
at Pericharaxis (modern Balia Maden) ; the upper and lower course of the 
Aisepos, with the country seat of the rhetor Aristides and that of Laodice ; 
the sites of Poimanenon and Hiera Germe ; the Aphnitis Linme ; Cyzicus 
and the Cyzicene peninsula; the road from Cyzicus over Poimanenon to 
Pergamon and that from Hadrianou Therai to Miletopolis ; Miletopolis and 
its neighborhood ; the roads from Miletopolis through the valley of the 
Makestos to Ancyra Sidera (Mysia Abrettene), from Sindirgi over the 
Ulus Dagh and Alatscham Dagh to Belat (Hadrianeia), and from Synnaos 
through Mysia Abrettene to Adrianoi irpos 'OXv/jlttw and Prusa. Many 
inscriptions and fragments of sculpture are published and a brief discus- 
sion of Byzantine fortifications in Mysia is appended. 

Coinage of Helena at Antioch. — In Boll. Num. Ill, May, 1905 (cut), 
P. Monti and L. Laffranchi show, as against J. Maurice, that the mint 
at Antioch did not precede other mints in striking coins of Helena, and that 
the source of the legend securitas reipublice (sic) must be sought else- 
where. A table shows the bronze coinage of the mint of Antioch from 324 
to 328 A.D. 
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GREECE 
ARCHITECTXntE 

The Temples on the Acropolis at Athens. — In Silzh. Miin. Akad. 1904, 
iii, pp. 370-383 (fig.), A. Furtwangler, accepting Dorpfeld's theory that 
the Erechtheum, as originally planned, was to be symmetrical, maintains that 
it was to have had at the east the cella of Athena, at the west that of Posei- 
don-Erechtheus. The ancient statue of Athena Polias was placed in the 
eastern cella, whence arose the name ap'xaZiK vews. The plan was curtailed, 
as was that of the Propylaea, by the opponents of Pericles. Both buildings 
were begun about 437 B.C. The temple of Nike is somewhat later, and is 
in direct opposition to the plan of the Propylaea. 

The Buildings at Thera. — Some points in the architectural history of 
Thera were discussed at the November (1904) meeting of the Berlin Arch. 
Gesellsch. The basilike stoa may be the work of one of the Ptolemaic kings 
of Alexandria, or it may have received a name common in Hellenistic times, 
without reference to any particular king. Some of the private houses have 
a court such as is called at Pompeii a Corinthian atrium, with four roof- 
pillars marking the large quadrangular opening above. The houses are 
later than at Priene. The wall paintings are of the time of the Antonine 
renaissance. The title of Ephor found here corroborates the tradition of 
Spartan colonization. {Arch. Anz. 1904, pp. 217-218.) 

Pediments of the Mausoleum. — A restoration of the Mausoleum some- 
what loftier than those heretofore proposed, and carefully proportioned on 
a unit of ten feet, is proposed by J. Six in J.H.S. XXV (1905), pp. 1-13 
(7 figs.). He apportions the numerous fragments of sculpture, which indi- 
cate at least one mounted and one seated figure and a number of animals, 
both wild and tame, to two pediments, a hunting scene on the west front by 
Leochares, and a sacrificial scene on the east front by Scopas. For pedi- 
ments with attica he cites the " sarcophagus of the Mourners," and for the 
arrangement of the hunting scene, one of the pediments of the " Alexander 
sarcophagus." 

SCULPTURE 

Reproductions and Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture. — 

The Bureau of University Travel has issued a series of five hundred illus- 
trations of Greek and Roman sculpture, selected by E. von Mach, who has 
prepared a Handbook, or descriptive catalogue, to accompany them. This 
contains a discussion of each plate, forty-five illustrations, three sheets 
reproducing the frieze of the Parthenon, bibliographical and other informa- 
tion, and indexes. (Edmund von Mach, A Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture, to accompany a collection of Reproductions of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (the University Prints). Boston, 1905, Bureau of University 
Travel, xi, 419, Ix pp. 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50; with 500 pis. $5.00.) 

Torso of a Draped Woman. — In R. £t. Gr. XVIII, 1905, pp. 91-99 
(fig.), fi. MiCHOisr publishes a small torso of a draped woman purchased for 
the Louvre in 1891 from the Greau collection. It belongs to the series of 
Kopai from the Acropolis at Athens, and is apparently one of the latest. It 
is probably not an archaistic imitation. A few other marbles were acquired 
by the Louvre at the same time, among them a seated Cybele and three 
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female heads which once crowned a Hekataion. All these were once the 
property of Philippe Le Bas. 

Grave Relief from Pherae.— In Aihen. Mitlh. XXIX, 1904, pp. 213-221 
(pi.), A. Rutgers van dek Loeif publishes a relief at Halmyros. A man, 
apparently beardless, but not young, clkd in a hiniation, sits in a chair. 
Before him, holding his hand, stands a draped woman, with part of her 
garment drawn over her head. The relief is low, and, like the Eleusinian 
relief, belongs to the time just before the sculptures of the Parthenon. It 
is not Attic but Thessalian work. The inscription shows that the stele 
adorned the grave of Kineas and Phrasimeda, probably man and wife. 

The Argo. — The relief of a ship on a metope of the Treasury of the 
Sicyonians at Delos is discussed in detail by E. Assman" in Jb. Arch. I. XX, 
1905, pp. 82-89 (3 figs.) . He notes the crescent-shaped outline, rising toward 
the ends, the low build of the vessel, and other peculiarities, most of which 
he finds distinctly non-Attic and even non-Hellenic, with analogies rather 
in Phoenician vessels and the various types derived from them, Egyptian, 
Homeric, Dipylon, Corinthian, Italian, and even Scandinavian. The date 
of the relief, which may represent the Argo, is about 575-550 B.C., and it is 
the oldest Greek representation of a ship in sculjiture. 

Some Phidian Types of Athena. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 241-256, 
P. DuCATi discusses several types of Athena and recent theories concerning 
them. The colossal bronze figure on the Acropolis was not the Athena Pro- 
machus. The Medici torso is of Phidian style, probably a copy of an orig- 
inal (very likely bronze) by Phidias. A head in the Ny-Carlsberg museum 
at Copenhagen, a statue in Seville, and other monuments, show that the 
head of this type was erect and slightly turned to the right. Furtwangler's 
theory that Agoracritus was at first a pupil of Calamis is not accepted, nor 
is his ascription of the Pamphili Cybele and certain other works to Agora- 
critus. His combination of the Bologna head and the Dresden torso to form 
the Athena Lemnia is also rejected. The Jacobsen head {Glyptothe.k Ny- 
Carlsberg, pis. 41, 42) is Phidian, and belongs to a Promachus. Furtwang- 
ler's theories relating to an elder Praxiteles are rejected. The Farnese and 
the Hope Athenas are reproductions of a Phidian type, the Farnese statue 
being the better. 

A Literary Reference to Phidias. — In Athen. Miith. XXIX, 1904, 
pp. 383 f., Bruno Keil calls attention to a passage in a Byzantine panegy- 
ric on Gregory Nazianzene (Coxe, Calal. Biblioth. Bodleian. I, 743, p. 746 C, 
from the Aristides Ms. Bodl. gr. no. 189) : o <I>«&as eXiy^ti <t(, os xpf'^oS" 
TO uuiixa T^s A<t>poSlTi^^ ireiroirjKev kcu //.fXavd nva \l0ov tm rvirm tu>v ofifrnTtav 
^pfwa-e. This confirms the statement of Pausanias (VI, 25, 1) that the 
Aphrodite Urania at Elis was chryselephantine. 

The Diadumenus of Polyclitus.— In Jh. Oestetr. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, 
pp. 42-51 (8 figs.), F. Ha USER calls attention to the chlamys and quiver on 
the support of the Delian replica of the Diadumenus. This replica evi- 
dently is, then, an Apollo. Such a virile, short-haired Apollo could not 
originate with the maker of the replica, but is natural in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. The Diadumenus was therefore originally an Apollo. Perhaps 
the Diadumenus of Polyclitus is identical with the 'AiroKXtov dvaSovixevos 
before the temple of Ares at Athens (Pans. I, 8, 4), the original of which 
was in the days of Pausanias doubtless represented by a copy. The 'Ava- 
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Sou/xevos of Phidias, at Olympia (Paus. VI, 4, 5), "wliich Furtwangler con- 
nects with the Farnese Diadiimenus, may also be an Apollo. 

The Fainting "Wounded Man by Cresilas. — In Gaz. B.-A. XXXIII, 
1905, pp. 193-209 (pi.; 8 figs.), S. Reinach publishes a bronze statuette 
(height, 0.32 m.) presented by Mine. Corroyer to the Museum of Saint- 
Germain. A wounded man is represented, but the attributes of an Amazon 
(double axe and pelta) were added in ancient times. The statuette was 
also adapted for use as a candlestick or lampholder in antiquity. It is said 
to have been found at Bavai. Reinach finds that the statuette closely re- 
sembles the Amazon by Cresilas (the Capitoline type), and regards it as a 
copy of the fainting wounded man (yulneratus dejiciens) mentioned by Pliny. 
A general discussion of Cresilas is added. In Cliron. d. Arts, May 13, 1905, 
E. Babblon questions the genuineness of the statue. Reinach replies, 
ibid. May 20, 1905. 

Heracles Mt)v«t^s. — In Aihen. Mitth. XXIX, 1904, pp. 237-243 (2 figs.), 
C. Watzinger publishes a small torso of Heracles, of Pentelic marble, found 
on the western slope of the Acropolis at Athens. Replicas exist at Rome 
(Helbig, Fuhrer% II, 906), Dresden, and Buda Pest. This torso is a work 
of the fourth century B.C. The original was a work of the fifth century, 
made under the influence of Myron. It probably represented Heracles 
Mr/wTrji, whose cult was introduced, or rather revived, by Sophocles. His 
sanctuary probably stood near the Acropolis. 

Portraits of Alexander. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 32-43 (2 pis. ; 8 figs.), 
S. Reinach publishes a bronze statuette from Veii, in the collection of Mr. 
Edmond de Rothschild, formerly in the Tyskiewicz collection (Rep. de la 
Statuaire, II, p. 505, 6). The right hand is raised. The hair is long and 
thick. The drapery passes over the left shoulder, across the back, and 
across the hips and upper part of the legs to the left hand. Comparison 
with other portraits leads to the (Jonclusion that the bronze is derived from 
an original by Leochares, perhaps with traits of a portrait by Chaereas, who 
is identified with Chares of Lindus. 

The " Alexander " on Horseback at Naples. — The bronze in the 
Naples Museum called Alexander on Horseback does not represent Alexan- 
der. . It is probably a reduced copy of the ex voto by Lysippus, set up by 
Alexander to commemorate the horsemen killed at the passage of the Grani- 
cus. (E. PoTTiER, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1905, p. 76.) 

Praxiteles — A new volume in the series " Les Grands Artistes " con- 
tains in popular form a discussion of Praxiteles and such works as are 
ascribed to him with anything like certainty. Furtwangler is followed in 
most points, but his ascription of the so-called Eubouleus head to Praxiteles 
is not accepted. (G. Perrot, Praxitele. Paris, Lib. Renouard, H. Laurens 
ed. 128 pp. ; 24 pis. ; 1 fig. 8 vo.) 

The Crouching Youth from Anticythera. — In /. Int. Arch, Num. VII, 
1904, pp. 203-206 (4 figs.), J. N. Svoronos publishes a lead medal {<xvft.po- 
\ov) from Athens on which a crouching youth holding shield and spear is 
represented. He believes that this explains the action of the crouching 
marble figure from Anticythera. The opponent, who forms the remaining 
person of the group, he finds in another figure from Anticythera, as pub- 
lished in his monograph To ev 'A^iyvats "E^Ovlkov Mouo-eiov. 'O Orjcravpoi twv 
'AvTiKvOrip&v, pi. XII, pp. 66-69. 
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Lysippus. — The volume on Lysippus, in the series " Les Grands Artistes," 
gives in popular form the information available concerning Lysippus and 
his work. Great impoi-tanee is attached to the statue of Agias, but P. Gard- 
ner's theory that the Vatican Apoxyomenos is not by Lysippus is not ac- 
cepted. (M. CoLLiGNON, Lysippe. Paris, Lib. Renouard, H. Laurens ed. 
128 pp. ; 24 pis. 8 vo.) 

Hellenistic Royal Portraits. — A list of the so-called portraits in sculp- 
ture of the dynasties of the Diadochoi, with discussions in most instances 
unfavorable to the proposed identifications, is published by A. J. B. Wace 
in J.H.S. XXV, 1905, pp. 86-104 (3 pis. ; 1 fig.). Seven he considers clearly 
identified; the Vatican and Lateran heads of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the 
Naples bust of Perseus, a marble head of Ptolemy Soter from Thera, a 
bronze bust of Seleucus Nicator in Naples, a marble bust of Antiochus III 
in the Louvre, and an Antiochus VI in the Museo delle Terme. Those 
without a fillet are not royal ; one or two are priests. A discussion follows 
of the early Seleucid and Attalid coinage and of the use of the head or name 
of a deceased king. 

Niceratus. — The evidence of two Delian bases and one from Pergamon 
on which the artist signature of Niceratus occurs seems to fix the date of 
this sculptor at about 170 b.c. and his home at Pergamon. Of his works 
mentioned by Pliny and Tatian, the Glaucippe and elephant is associated 
with the connection between the Pergamene and Seleucid kings, the ele- 
phant being a Seleucid device ; the mater Damarale lampadum accensu sacri- 
jicantem which Pliny associates with his statue of Alcibiades is pi'obably a 
corrupt tradition of a rendering of the story of Demaratus, king of Sparta, 
as given by Herodotus ; while the Alcibiades itself may have been the joint 
work of Niceratus and his associate Phyromachus. (A. Mahler, /i. y4rc/i. 
/. XX, 1905, pp. 26-31.) 

An Attribute of Hermes. — In Jh. Arch. I. XIX, 1904, jip. 139-143, 
(fig.), R. FoRSTEu discusses a late double herm from Cyprus, with male 
and female heads which he names Hermes and Tyche or Fortuna. Various 
parallels support his interpi'etatiou of the broken attribute above the fore- 
head of Hermes as an unfolding lotus leaf rather than a feather. 

An TTnrecognized Type of Heracles. — In J.H.S. XXV, 1905, pp. 157- 
162 (2 cuts), K. A. McDowALL draws attention to a pre-Lysippic type of 
Heracles with the apples of the Hesperidae, apparently from a famous statue 
of Polyclitan character which stood in Corinth. It is reproduced on Corin- 
thian coins in connection with the Armed Aphrodite and the Poseidon of 
Cenchreae, also on a basis in the Capitoline Museum and a fine bronze 
statuette found in Cyprus, which are here published for the first time, and 
probably in the Albani Heracles, which is restored as holding up a bowl. 
The figure is bearded and stands holding up the right arm without effort, 
and the anatomy and attributes are simple and dignified, in contrast with 
the pathetic and dramatic effect of the type made popular by Lysippus. 

The Perseus of Amisus. — In R. Arch. \, 1905, pp. 180-189 (4 figs.), 
F. CuMONT publishes a marble head from Amisus in the collection of Mr. 
R. Warocque at the chateau of Mariemont. It is a head of a young man in 
a Phrygian cap. The features have an individual character, and in view of 
the relationship claimed by Mithridates Eupator with the Achaemenidae 
and their mythical ancestor Perseus, it may well have belonged to a statue 
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of Perseus to which the artist gave a resemblance to Mithridates. A small 
bronze statuette in the Museum of Brussels, acquired in 1900 at Erzindjan, 
representing a youth with a chlamys on his left shoulder and arm, a double- 
headed axe in his left hand (the right hand is missing), and a quiver at his 
back, may represent Perseus. 

Ageladas and Stephanas. — In CI. R. XIX, 1905, pp. 234 f. C. Wald- 
STEiN, replying to A. Furtwangler's remarks in J.H.S. XIX, 1904, p. 336, 
maintains his previous position, and contends that the Stephanus ephebus 
and the bronze from Ligourio should not be brought into connection with 
each other, since similarity of motif Aoes not, after the early stages of plastic 
art are passed, indicate a relationship of school. 

Grotesques and the Evil Eye. — In Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. X, 1903-04, 
pp. 103-114 (5 figs.), A. J. B. Wace gives a classified list of the so-called 
Alexandrian Grotesques. Among these, the bronzes were probably for the 
most part intended as charms against the evil eye. Many of the realistic 
marble sculptures were probably of Asian-Greek origin. Grotesques were 
popular throughout the Graeco-Roman world and were made in many 
places. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

Early Pottery from Gournia, Crete. — In the Transactions of the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology (Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Penn- 
sylvania), I, iii, 1905, pp. 191-205 (8 pis. ; 3 figs.), Edith H. Hall discusses 
fragments of hand-made pottery found at Gournia. The decoration is both 
light on a dark ground and dark on a light ground. The designs are chiefly 
geometric, sometimes curvilinear. This pottery seems to belong between 
the early geometric ware from Cnossus and the Kamares ware. Other 
ware found at and near Gournia is discussed by Miss H. A. Boyd, ibid. 
pp. 177-188, and Richard B. Seager, pp. 211-218, in connection with their 
account of excavations. (See Am. J. Arch. 1905, p. 352.) 

Painted Pinax from Praesus. — In Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. X, 1903-04, 
pp. 148-153 (pi.), J. H. HoPKiNSON publishes a fragmentary pinax found 
in a tomb at Praesus in 1901. On the outside a man (Heracles ?) is repre- 
sented struggling with a fish or fish-bodied monster. The interior painting 
represents a youth on horseback. The style, neither Mycenaean nor geo- 
metrical, recalls that of the " Melian " vases. The date assigned is the be- 
ginning of the sixth century. 

Clazomenian Sarcophagi. — To the three published examples of rectan- 
gular sarcophagi for horizontal display (London, Constantinople, Berlin), 
a fourth at Stockholm is added by L. Kjellberg, Jb. Arch. I. XIX, 1904, 
pp. 151-157 (4 figs.). This class, which is later than the mummy-shaped, 
vertical coffins, he places not later than the middle of the sixth century, and 
the Stockholm example near the beginning of that century, earlier than 
those at Constantinople and London. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton. — In Rom. Mitth. XIX, 1904, pp. 163- 
182 (1 pi.), F. Hauser publishes a fragment of an oinochoe of about 
400 B.C., found in the tomb of Dexileos, at Athens, and now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. The group of Harmodius and Aristogeiton is 
represented on it, and it is therefore important for the restoration of the 
group. The two statues certainly stood side by side on a single base, 
advancing in the same direction. In the Boston fragment Harmodius pre- 
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cedes. Harmodius's right ai-m was bent far back, so that his sword pointed 
almost vertically downward behind his back. The Dresden aud Strassbiirg 
statues are in this respect rightly restored. Harmodius has the sheath 
hanging at his left side by a strap across his breast and right shoulder. 
His left hand does not appear on the vase-fragment, but was indubitably 
empty. The left arm is slightly bent at the elbow. A diagonally truncated 
pillar (for inscription ?) stands before the base. Hauser further argues that 
the ' Pherekydes'-head, of Madrid, which in many collections of casts takes 
the place of the lost head of Aristogeiton (instead of the later head, set on the 
Naples statue), is veritably a head of Aristogeiton himself ; and that the 
epigram of Simonides (Bergk III *, p. 477, No. 131) was written for the base 
of the statues set up by the archon Adeimantos. 

Duris and the Greek Vase Painters. — A new volume in the series 
" Les Grands Artistes " discusses, in a popular manner, the social, industrial, 
and artistic position of the Greek potters and vase-painters, their technical 
processes, and the relation of their work to literature and monumental 
painting. Duris is chosen as the chief representative of his class, not only 
on account of the excellence of his work, but also because there are more 
vases signed by him as painter than by any other artist. (E. Pottier, 
Douris et les Peintres de Vases Grecs, Paris, Lib. Renouard, H. Laurens ed. 
126 pp. ; 25 pis. 8vo.) 

Andromeda. — Two more Andromeda vases, a hydria in Berlin (^Lex. 
Myth. Ill, 2053, 11) and an unpublished fragment at Halle, are added to 
Petersen's list (J.H.S. XXIV, p. 102), and his interpretation of the British 
Museum hydria is discussed, by R. Engelmann, in Jb. Arch. I. XIX, 1904, 
pp. 143-151 (pi.; 2 figs.). The picture on the London vase is here shown 
to represent the prologue-scene of some tragedy (whether that of Euripides 
or of an earlier poet depends on the dating of the vase), and the limp figure 
supported by two slaves is not the effeminate Phineus, but the lay figure tO' 
be fastened to the stakes as Andromeda, who is else strangely absent. 

Nausicaa. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 18-41 (pi. ; 10 figs.), 
F. Hauser publishes an attractive red-figured Attic pyxis in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts (see Bulletin of the Museum, III, iv, August, 1905). 
The style is that of 440-430 b.c. Odysseus is represented approaching 
Nausicaa in the presence of Athena and three maidens. Comparison with 
a vase by Xenotimos {Ant. Denk. I, 59), a cantharus and an amphora in 
the British Museum {Catalogue E, 156 and 316), an amphora in Munich 
(Gerhard, Auserl. Vasen B. 218), and an oinochoe in Athens (Dumont et 
Chaplain, Ceram. de la Grece propre, pi. 8) leads to a painting by Polygnotus. 
This was probably a votive tablet offered by Sophocles after his drama 
NautriKaa rj TlXvvTpuu was produced. This may have been kept in the north 
wing of the Propylaea. The seated Thainyris on vases (Hydria formerly 
for sale at Athens, date about 450-440 B.C. ; Hydria in the Vatican, Helbig, 
Fuhrer^, No. 1230, Mnn. d. 1st. II, 23; Hydria in Naples, Heydemann, 
No. 3143, Mon. d. 1st. VIII, 43 ; Nolan amphora in St. Petersburg, Stephani, 
No. 1684, Compte Rendu, 1875, p. 95) is probably derived from a similar 
tablet, perhaps by Polygnotus, dedicated by Sophocles after his ©aftvpas waa 
produced. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

Two Eretrian Inscriptions. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 6- 
17, A. WiLHELM publishes, from a copy by Schaubert, the inscription from 
Aliveri, ancient Tamynae (Euboea), published by Rangabe, Antiq. Ilel- 
k'niques, 957. The first part relates to a fine to be paid to Apollo ; the last 
part to penalties for injuring a sacred precinct. Examples of " rhotacism " 
occur. The probable date is early in the fourth century b.c. A second 
inscription from Aliveri, published by A. Baumeister, Jahrb.f. Philol. LXXV, 
p. 3.52, is explained as a decree passed after liberation from a tyrant or 
tyrants, in 340 B.C. This is also the date of the inscription published in 
'E0. 'Apx- 1902, p. 97. 

List of Attic Senators of the Year 335-334 B.C. — In Athen. Mitth. 
XXIX, 1904, pp. 244-253, J. Kirchner publishes and discusses an inscrip- 
tion in the epigraphic museum at Athens, dated by the archon Evaenetus, 
335-334 B.C. It is fragmentary, but contained originally a list of the sena- 
tors for the year. Among 153 names preserved, eight are entirely new, and 
six others hithei'to unknown in Attica. The -ypaja/xaTcvs Kara Trpvraviuiv is 
mentioned, as are also the ypafjifjuiTtv^ tSi &>]fj,<oi (the "ypa/x/xaTtiis o avayvoxio- 
/xtvos T<3 87;ju,<u of Aristotle's 'hOrp/altav IIoXtTcux), the dj'a-y(Oa<^£vs (an assistant 
of the two previously mentioned), the ypajn/iMiTetis cm to. \jj-q<^i<Tfjua.Ta, the 
a.vTLypa.<^(m, the rafiux^ T^i fiovXrji, the ra/mas tSv eh to avdO-qfUx, and the 
Kxipu^. The ypafx-jMrtvi t^s PovXrjs, mentioned in other; inscriptions, is 
identical with the ypa/x/xarevs iwl roiis vojiovi of Aristotle. 

A Siphnian Decree.— In B.C.H. XXIX, 1905, pp. 319-328, M. Hoi.- 
LEAUx discusses the Siphnian decree published I.G. X, v, 1, No. 481. He 
amends the reading, finds that the Ptolemy and Arsinoe mentioned are 
Philadelphus and Arsinoe III, and fixes the date between 278 and 270 B.C., 
probably just after the first Syrian war (274-273 b.c). 

Fraxiphanes. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 1-5, A. Wilhelm 
discusses the inscription from Delos, published in B.C.H. XXVIII, 1904, 
p. 187. The Praxiphanes there mentioned is identified with the peripatetic, 
pupil of Theophrastus. His date is, then, not later than the second third 
of the third century b.c. His political activity was at Rhodes. Various 
connected subjects are briefly discussed. 

A Rbodian Priest. — A statue found in the city of Rhodes representing 
in Egyptian style a person in Egyptian costume, bears on the back, in 
demotic characters, the inscription " Before Osor-Hapi, the great god, and 
the goddess Isis, the great goddess, Dionysius the priest of the year." The 
characters belong to the early part of the Lagide dynasty. The Rhodians 
appear to have had a thoroughly Egyptian temple of Serapis. The priest 
Dionysius may be the Thracian mentioned by Polybius (V, 65, 10), in which 
case he was doubtless a Thracian only by descent. 

Manumission Inscriptions from Amphissa. — In 'E^. Ap)(. 1904, 
pp. 113-140, A. D. Keramopoullos publishes and discusses two manu- 
mission inscriptions from Amphissa. The first inscription, noted as illegible 
by Perdrizet (B.C.H. 1895, p. 390), proves to be nearly complete. Its date 
is probably the first century b.c. Nikasipolis, the mistress, being illiterate, 
authorizes a substitute to sign for her. The Theokoloi seem to have been 
chosen as keepers of the original documents on account of their wealth and 
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distsinguished birth, rather than on account of their office, the terra of which 
appears to have been short, since the documents are dated by the theokolos 
and tlie archon. 

The second inscription was first published by Perdrizet, B.C.H. 1895, 
pp. 388 ff., and later by Dittenberger, LG.S. 1167-1169. The date is not 
earlier than the first century after Christ. It is cut in three columns on the 
dressed borders of a block of conglomerate from some rustica wall, but forms 
only one document. 

Judging from similar documents at Delphi, the presence of a Delphian 
as witness seems to indicate that the parties concerned are also Delphians. 
The names of the witnesses in the second inscription are in the genitive 
case ; thus, AioSiapov rm ©eo^evov AeX<f>ov yiyova ftdprvi k.t.X. Delphian 
manumission inscriptions have )(cip6ypa<f>ov or x^ip with the genitive of the 
names of parties to the contract, showing what is to be understood in this 
abbreviated copy of an original manuscript document. Evidently autograph 
signatures were used to guarantee the validity of contracts, as early as the 
birth of Christ, probably as early as 200 B.C., and perhaps even earlier. All 
the manumission inscriptions of Amphissa have been found on a steep slope 
at the foot of the acropolis, near some springs (IlriydSia). As they all take 
the form of a sale of the slave to Asclepius, we may infer that the Asclepieum 
stood here. 

Notes and Inscriptions from Southw^est Messenia. — In J.H.S. 
XXV, 1905, pp. 32-55, M. N. Tod describes the sites of ancient Methone, 
Asine, Colonides, and Corone, on the west shore of the Gulf of Messenia, 
with their Greek, Roman, and mediaeval remains, and publishes thirteen 
inscriptions. The title lepevs 'Puifiatoiv, the name 'ApxiBio, the Doric iv for 
eh, the dwarfing of v, like o and 0, are new. The title doivapfioo-rpui, ' mis- 
tress of the banquet,' in a portion of the sacred law of a temple of Demeter, 
of about 200 B.C., confirms Von Prott's identification of the site of Kalyvia, 
near Sparta, as the Eleusinium of Pausanias, III, 20, 7. The term XoywrTi^s, 
the family tenure of priesthoods, and the connections of the uncommon 
name Saift'Sas, are discussed. The date 1514, given by Blouet (Exped. sci. 
de Moree) for the building of the Venetian fortifications of Modon, is a 
mistake for 1714. 

The Boundaries of Messenia. — In Athen. Milth. XXIX, 1904, pp. 364- 
378, W. KoLBE publishes two fragments of an inscription in the museum 
at Mauromati. It is dated under Vespasian, December 14, 78 a.d. The 
existing fragments give details of the boundary between Messenia and 
Laconia. The Langadha pass is called the avvpota, also vairi]. The higher 
pass further south is called the St'oSos. The Xoi'paos (modern Sandava) 
formed the boundary between the Eleutherolaconians and Messene and 
Laconia. Near this was a temple of Artemis Limnatis, the site of which 
hag not yet been found. Several boundary stones aid in the interpretation 
of this insci'iption. 

Ball-players at Sparta. — In Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. X, 1903-04, pp. 63- 
77, M. N. Tod publishes several inscriptions relating to ball-players at 
Sparta. Apparently teams of about fifteen from each obe competed annu- 
ally. The obae were divisions similar to or identical with the local tribes. 

Inscriptions from the Cyzicene District. — About thirty new inscrip- 
tions, mostly votive and commemorative, with a few notes on others already 
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published, are given by F. W. Hasluck in J.H.S. XXV, 1905, pp. 56-63. 
The Thracian Horseman occurs once or twice in the accompanying reliefs. 
The identification of the river "EjuwrrjXos, the illiterate spelling cict^kovos, 
used as equivalent to tmjKoos, and the uncommon epithet 'OX/iJios for Zeus, 
are to be noted. 

A Cretan Epigram. — In Berl. Phil. W. 1905, p. 687, E. Hoffmann 
reads the epigram Mon. Antichi, XI, 1901, pp. 477 f.. No. 3, as follows : 

£t S( fif. SaKpv)(aprj'; Aa6as vwiSi$aTO K€vOiJ.{v}ii>v, 
aXX dpera urepaxoiv dvTia (o)vpaviW. 

Notes on Inscriptions. — In B.C.H. XXIX, 1905, p. 318, W. Voll- 
GRAFF corrects the reading of the inscription from Argos published ibid. 
XXVIII, 1904, p. 422. Ibid. XXIX, p. 328, F. Hillek von Gaertringen 
gives two corrections for the Rhodian inscription ibid. XXVIII, p. 399. In 
Athen. Mitth. XXIX, 1904, pp. 379-382, St. N. Hragoumis comments on two 
inscriptions from Arkesine (Amorgus), published in R. ]St. Gr. XVI, 1903, 
pp. 158-165 and 165-172. In Rhein. Mus. LX, 1905, pp. 148-150, F. Solm- 
SEN comments on some dialectic peculiarities (rot and avW^Kav) of the 
inscription from Pharsalus, published in Mon. Antichi, VIII, 1898, p. 66, 
No. 85. Ibid. pp. 150-151, J.'Sundwall assigns the inscription C.I. A. II, 
1, 172 to the year 328 B.C. In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 143 f., 
J. ZiNGERLE explains the sense and linguistic peculiarities of the curse from 
Maeonia published in Athen. Mitth. VI, pp. 272 f. 

Greek Epigraphy in Europe. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 274-298, 
S. Chabert begins a history of the study of Greek Epigraphy in Europe. 
He defines Epigraphy, showing how it differs from archaeology and palae- 
ography, and treats briefly of collections of inscriptions in antiquity, from 
which he proceeds to the early epigraphical studies and discoveries of 
Ciriaous of Ancona, Hartmann Sohedel, Feutinger, and Angier Ghislain de 
Busbecq (Busbequius), who discovered the Monumentum Ancyranum in 1555. 
Ibid. pp. 369-392, the publications of inscriptions in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (Gruter, 1603 ; Reinesius, 1682 ; Fleetwood, 1691 ; 
Graevius, 1707 ; Gori, 1731 ; Hessel, 1731 ; Maffei, 1732 ; Muratori, 1739-42 ; 
Bonada, 1751-53 ; Pooocke, 1752 ; Passionei, 1763 ; Seb. Donati, 1765) and 
the activity of societies and individuals in collecting and studying Greek 
inscriptions during the same period are described. 

COINS 

The Beginnings of Coinage at Athens. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. Yll, 
1904, pp. 209-254, E. Babelon explains Solon's reform of the currency as 
the adoption of the heavy (double) Euboic standard instead of the light 
Euboic standard. Before Solon there must have been Athenian coins, and 
the series with the head of Athene (reverse, owl) cannot have begun before 
the middle of the sixth century. Several early coins of Euboic standard are 
attributed to Athens before and soon after Solon. The types are : an owl, 
horse, front part of horse, rear part of horse, amphora, knuckle-bone, wheel. 
The reverse is an incuse square divided into four triangles. These types are 
all connected with Attic legends. Coins with types of triskelion, scarab, 
Gorgon, bull's head, and lion's head are not Athenian. The lion's head may 
well be Eretrian. 
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Burial Coin and Attic Drachma. — In ,/. Int. Arch. Num. VII, 1904, pp. 
62-6i (fig.), J. N. SvoRONOS publishes the burial coin found in a tomb by 
the Sacred Way (see Am. J. Arch. 1905, p. 108). This is copied from au 
Attic drachma of a hitherto unknown series. Obverse, head of Athene Par- 
thenos to right. Reverse, owl standing on overturned amphoi'a; symbol at 
right, 9, K-qpvKuov; inscription A-OE | AIO-NY | CIOC I AHM 1 CTP; 
on amphora, traces of a letter, perhaps A; under the amphora, TTP- The 
names indicate the period 146-87 B.C. 

Methana-Arsinoe. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. VII, 1904, pp. 397-400, J. N. 
SvoRONOS describes a bronze coin found at Methana, now in the collection 
of Mr. Pharmakopoulos at Nauplia ; obverse, head of Aphrodite, or rather 

Arsinoe III, wife of Ptolemy IV, to right ; reverse p~ , ; nude hero stand- 
ing to right, with helmet on, leaning with right hand on spear, with left 
hand holding shield, which rests on the ground. This proves that 
Methana was for a time called Arsinoe, as previously suggested by Hiller 
v. Gartringen (C. /. G. Ins. Ill, 466). 

A Hoard of Silver Coins from Egypt. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 
257-261, J. G. Milne discusses a hoard of Athenian and Phoenician (Per- 
sian) coins and lumps of roughly cast metal, with two rings and a bead, 
found in the winter of 1903-04, at Beni Hassan. The Athenian coins are all 
of the latter part of the fifth century B.C. and in the finest preservation. 
The Phoenician coins are much cut, to test their genuineness, and those of 
latest date, belonging to the early years of the fourth century, are the best 
preserved. The hoard was probably collected by a silversmith. 

Coinage of Catane. — In the American Journal of Numismatics, XXXIX, 
ii, October, 1904 (1 pL), F. S. Bensox continues his description of the Greek 
coinage of Sicily, with some coins of Catane, offering now and then some 
independent suggestions of interpretation. 

Corrections of Babelon and Cohen. — In the American Journal of 
Numismatics, XXXIX, iii (January, 1905), G. N. Olcott describes twelve 
more coins from his own collection that vary slightly from those described 
by Babelon and Cohen. 

GENBRAIi AND MISCEIiLANEOUS 
The Principles of Greek Art. — The principles and cljaracter of Greek 
art are discussed and explained by Percy Gardner in a recently published 
book. The headings of the chapters are : I, Introductory : General Char- 
acter of Greek Art ; II, Ancient Critics on Art ; III, Architecture ; IV, Dress 
and Drapery ; V, Character of Earliest Greek Art ; VI, Sculpture : Material, 
Space, and Colouring; VII, Formation of Sculptural Tvpes ; VIII, Sculpture 
and History; IX, Greek Painting; X, Classes of Vase^s; XT, Vases: Space, 
Balance, Perspective ; XII, Vases : Artistic Tradition ; XIII, Literature and 
Painting : the Epic ; XIV, Literature and Painting continued : Lyric and 
Dramatic Poetry ; XV, The Life-history of a Myth : the Judgment of Paris ; 
XVI, Coins in Relation to History. (Percy Gardner, A Grammar of Greek 
Art. London and New York, 1905, Macmillan, xii, 267 pp. ; 87 figs. |1.75 
net.) 

Topography of Athens. — What was originally intended to be a new 
edition of Lolling's work has become a new book (W. Judeich, Topographic 
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von Allien. Handb. d. kl. Altertumswiss. hrsg. v. Iwan v. Miiller, 3ter Bd. 
2te Abt. 2ter Teil, Munich, 1905, C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbchh. xii, 416 pp. ; 
3 plans; 48 figs. 8vo. 18 Mk.). The work is divided into an Introduction 
(Sources, Treatises, Aids), a History of the City (Situation; Athens to 
479 B.C. ; Classical Athens, 479-322 B.C. ; Hellenistic-Roman Athens, 322 
B.C.-180 A.D.; Decline and Destruction of Athens), The Divisions of the City 
(Extent and Fortification, Deines, Quarters of the City, Streets, Waterworks), 
and Description of the City (The Acropolis, The Slopes of the Acropolis, 
The Lower City, The Suburbs). Indices are added. Such recent treatises 
as the author considers important are cited, others not. Following Dorpfeld, 
Judeich places the Enneacrunus under the eastern slope of the Pnyx and the 
.sanctuary of Dionysus iv Aijavais in the low ground north therefrom. He 
believes, however, that the "old Temple" on the Acropolis was entirely 
removed after the fire of 406 B.C. The book contains a great quantity of 
detailed information. 

Telamonian Ajax. — In R. £t. Gr. XVIII, 1905, pp. 1-75 (5 figs.), 
P. GiKAKD derives the epithet Telamonian from nXafuav in the sense of 
orTrjXt]. Ajax was originally the pillar-deity, as was also Hermes. Origi- 
nally the Oilean and the Telamonian Ajax were identical. 

The Signs on the Walls at Cnossus. — In R. El. Gr. XVIII, 1905, pp. 
78-90 (24 figs.), A. J. Reinach discusses the mural signs at Cnossus. He 
reduces these to five types : (1) the double axe, (2) the trident, (3) the 
arrow, (4) the star, and (5) the cross. These signs on the walls have no 
religious significance, though their origin may have been religious. On the 
walls their use is alphabetic. 

The Tripod in Commemoration of the Battle of Plataea. — In Silzh. 
Mun. Akad. 1904, iii, pp. 413-417 (3 figs.), A. Furtw angler shows from the 
marks on the existing lower step of the base of the tripod dedicated at 
Delphi by the Greeks after the battle of Plataea, that the basin was sup- 
ported by the three feet of the tripod, and that the serpent column formed 
a central support. The legs of the tripod were close together, and the 
serpents' heads projected upward between them. 

The Marathonian Votive Monuments of the Athenians at Delphi. 
— In Silzb. Mun. Akad. 1904, iii, pp. 365-370 (fig.), A. Furtw angler finds 
that Pausanias, X, 9, 7, wrote diravTixprj for oma-Ocv or the like. The group 
ascribed to Phidias, which was dedicated after Marathon by the Athenians, 
must have stood at the left of the street, before and below the wooden horse 
of the Argives. The treasury must be somewhat earlier. 

Bleusinian Studies. — In /. Int. Arch. Num. VII, 1904, pp. 11-60 (1 pi. ; 
1 fig.), D. Philios discusses the buildings and topography of Eleusis and 
concludes as follows : Neither Demeter nor Cora had a separate temple, but 
the TiXefTTijpLov was their joint temple. This had an upper story called 
avaKTopLov, because in it was the avaKTopiov proper, where the sacred objects 
(and probably the images of the two goddesses) were kept. Within the 
inner or proper peribolus no other deity, except Pluto, had a temple. This 
peribolus was called the Upov. The altar of the goddesses (which, if it was 
one altar, must have been large and divided into two parts) was near the reXe- 
<TTijp(.ov, probably at its eastern side. The 'AyeXatrTos irerpa was at Eleusis. 
The article is in great part directed against an article by Svoronos (/. Int. 
A rch. Num. IV, 1901, pp. 169-513), who announces that he will publish a reply. 
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Mystica Vannus lacchi. — In Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. X, 1903-04, pp. 
144-147 (4 figs.), Miss J. E. Harrison publisiies a fragment of a Hellen- 
istic relief, now in the Collection of Dr. P. Hartwig, in Rome, and a terminal 
figure of Pan carrying liknon and child, in the Lateran Museum, as well as a 
relief in Vienna. These illustrate the use of the liknon. See Am. J. Arch. 
1905, p. 216. 

Wrestling. — In J.H.S. XXV, 1905, pp. 14-81, E. N. Gardiner con- 
cludes that in wrestling proper, as distinguished from the later and more 
brutal pancratium, touching the ground with any part of the body was a 
fall; that a fall of both wrestlers together did not count; that three falls, 
not three bouts, decided the contest; that leg and hip holds were not 
allowed; that tripping with the feet was allowed. The evidence is largely 
literary, from Homer to late writers, and includes an Oxyrhynchus manu- 
script, iii, 466. Incidentally the writer differs from H. Lucas {Jb. Arch. T. 
XIX, p. 127 ff.; cf. Am. J. Arch. 1905, p. 206), in his criticism of the bronze 
wrestlers in the Uffizi, who are rather pancratiasts. 

The Greek Warship. — In ./.H.S. XXV, 1905, pp. 187-156, W. W. Tarn 
discusses the ancient warship, using chiefly the contemporary literary evi- 
dence. He shows that the thranites, zeugites, and thalamites were stationed 
respectively in the stern, the waist, and the bow of the vessel ; that Kara, and 
dvd, KctTo) and dvui, meant technically ' fore ' and ' aft ' ; that SiKporos and its 
very rare correlatives Tp«cpoTos and /xovd/cporos meant ' with crew trained in 
two squads,' ' in three ' and ' in one ' ; that in certain cases the rowers were 
clearly one man to an oar, but in other and later cases there were more men, 
perhaps as many as five to an oar, the arrangement being like that of the 
Venetian galley a scaloccio ; that the quinqueremes and other multiple-oared 
later vessels were very shallow and low ; and that the oars were in general 
much shorter than those in the Venetian arsenal lists. He also gives a 
history, partly theoretical, of the origin and interrelations of the different 
types of vessel, the penteconter, trireme, penteres, hemiolia, trihemiolia, 
triaconter, dicrotus, lembus, dieres, or bireme. The bireme did not appear 
before the first century b.c. 

Ancient Toreutic Processes. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 
51-60 (8 figs.), E. Pernice continues his discussion of ancient processes of 
producing works of art in metal (see Am. J. Arch. 1905, p. 214) with a 
discussion of the turning lathe. The use of the lathe in metal work 
was probably introduced in Ionia by Theodoras of Samos. Probably an 
assistant turned a crank, with a fly-wheel, as the ancients did not know 
how to increase the number of revolutions by connecting a larger and a 
smaller wheel by means of an endless belt. Mediaeval lathes are used as 
illustrations. 

Archaic Ornaments of Bronze "Vessels. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VIII, 
1905, pp. 70-83 (2 figs.), E. Petersen publishes two elaborate archaic 
bronze handles in the nmseum at Pesaro. One represents two warriors 
fighting over a fallen warrior, the other an armed squire between two 
horses. Beside his head are two lions, and the ground is represented by 
serpents. These handles are Greek work. Other similar works are com- 
pared, and the use of horses and squires by the Greek soldiers is discussed 
in connection with Helbig's treatise ' Les iTrrrit^ Atheniens,' Mem. de I' Acad, 
des Inscript. et Belles-Lettres, XXXVII, pp. 157 ff. 
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The Moulds for Bronze-casting from Memphis. — In Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 83-87 (5 figs.), F. Hauser finds that the mould 
published on pi. iii, No. 32014 of C. U. Edgars Greek Moulds (Catal. general 
des antiquile's Egyptiennes du Musee du Caire, Vol. VIII, Nos. 3^001-32367), is 
a portrait of Ptolemy IV Philopator as Hermes. This fixes the date of this 
mould and those found with it not later than 200 B.C. The Chronos in the 
Apotheosis of Homer appears, by comparison with a coin (Imhoof-Blumer, 
JSInnnales Grecques, pi. H, 13), to be a portrait of the Syrian king, Alexander 
I Balas. 

KiXXCpas. — In Jh. Oeslerr. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 141 f., F. Hauser 
gives the Greek name KiXXi/Ba^ to the shield-rest represented on a vase 
(ibid. V, 1902, p. 170); cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 1122. 

Submerged Ancient Remains. — In Athen. Mitth. XXIX, 1904, pp. 
340-363 (7 figs.). Ph. Negris describes remains of antiquity in Greece now 
covered by the sea. Some remains mentioned are in Crete. The sea has 
risen on the coasts of Greece about 3 m. in the last two thousand years, and 
about 3.50 m. in twenty-five hundred years. This gradual rise seems to have 
been in progress since the great floods, the memory of which was preserved 
in the Greek legends of Ogyges and Inachus. 

Archaeological Bulletin. — In iJ. ^«. Gr. XVIII, pp. 100-129 (21 figs.), 
A. DE RiDDER gives summaries, with some criticism, of over thirty recent 
articles on Greek sculpture, three on vases and painting, five on bronzes and 
terra-cottas, and two on architecture (the Arch of Augustus, at Susa, and 
Vitruvius, de Architeclura) . 

ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 

Oscan Capital from Fietraabbondante. — To R. Delbrijck's article 
on the architecture of central Italy (see Rom. Mitth. 1903, pp. 141 ff.), 
A. ScHULTEN, Rom. Mitth. XIX, 1904, pp. 253 f., contributes the drawing, 
with comments, of a capital from a temple in antis, perhaps that of Bovianum. 

The Monument at Adamklissi. — In Sitzb. Mun. Akad. 1904, iii, pp. 
383-413, A. FuRTWANGLER attacks Benndorf, Petersen, Cichorius, and 
Studniozka and their recent articles on the monument at Adamklissi, and 
maintains his previously expressed view that the trophy was erected by 
Crassus about 28 B.C. 

SCULPTURE 

Roman Portrait or Cora. — In the rearrangement of the Conservator! 
Museum, space has been found for a female statue restored from forty-four 
fragments discovered in 1879 near the " Auditorium " of Maecenas on the 
Ksquiline. The restoration has been recently carried out under the direction 
of L. Mariani, who describes the statue at length in 23. Com. Roma, XXXII, 
1604, pp. 299-316 (4 pis. ; 2 figs.) . It is a copy of Roman date from the 
same original, he thinks, as that represented by a replica from Corinth, 
interpreted by Tucker {Am. J. Arch. VI, 1902, pp. 427 if.) as a portrait of 
a Roman matron. To Mariani it is rather a Demeter, or Cora, a work of the 
transition period of the fifth century. 

Pour Statues represented on the Column of Trajan. — In R. Arch. V, 
1905, pp. 393-403 (4 figs.), S. Reinach discusses first the " Venus genetrix " 
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represented on the column of Trajan as a cult statue at Ancona. This type 
was common in Italy. In a group of Aphrodite and Eros from Athens 
(lleinach, Repertoire, II, 378, 4), the hair of Aphrodite is in the style of the 
first half of the fifth century B.C. The head of the Venus in the Louvre 
(which was not found at Frejus, but at Naples about 1520) is in the style 
of the second half of the fifth century B.C. The statue by Arcesilas pre- 
sented the type at a third stage of development. Three statues represented 
on the column as surmounting an arch at Ancona are interpreted as Posei- 
don, Heracles, and Palaemon-Portunus. 

An Inscribed Sarcophagus in the Louvre. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1904, 
pp. 320-.323 (pi.), A. Heron i>e Vii.lefossk publishes the relief on a sar- 
cophagus in the Louvre, wliich was found in 1843 between Tivoli and Men- 
tana, and bears on the back an inscription copied by Melchiorri (D. M. | M. 
Muni. Lolliani \ equo publico ornati \ qui • vixit . annis • xiii \ mensib. Hi • dieb. 
xxci I M. Munius ■ Hierocles \ pater ■ dulcissimo \ filio'). The relief represents 
the youthful Lollianus on horseback, with two attendants on foot. At each 
side of this group are two winged Cupids holding a large wreath. 

Reliefs in Rome. — In CI. R. XIX, 1905, pp. 183 f ., T. Ashby, Jr., gives 
summaries of two papers read at the British School at Rome, February 21 
(cf. Atlien. March 4, 1905). H. Stuart Jones finds that neither Ti-ajan 
nor Hadrian is represented in the medallions on the arch of Constantine. 
Twice Constantine is represented, and twice perhaps Claudius Gothicus. 
Two reliefs in the Villa Medici representing processions before the temples 
of the Magna Mater and Mars Ultor belong to the same monument, of 
Flavian times, from which the medallions were taken. Constantine claimed 
Flavian descent. A. J. B. Wace discussed (1) a relief in the Museo Chiara- 
monti, which presents almost a duplicate of part of the relief of the Arch 
of Titus, representing the procession with the table of the shewbread; (2) a 
group of fragments in the Lateran, some of which i-epresent a procession 
of lictors, and (3) a fragment in the Vatican, representing a portion of a 
triumphal procession. All these are attributed to the time between the 
Arch of Titus (81 a.d.) and the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum (114 a.d.). 

VASES AND PAINTING 

Prehellenic Ceramics of Daunia. — After an interval of five years (see 
Rom. Mitlh. 1899) M. Mayer continues his study of the ceramics of Apulia 
before the Greek occupation, printing in Rom. Mitth. XIX, 1904, pp. 188- 
243 (1 pi. ; 11 cuts), the first part of a detailed study of the pottery of 
Daunia.. 

The Origin of Rome. — In The Century, LXIX, 1905, February, pp. 597- 
601 (pi.), Ettore Pais publishes, in colors, a painting recently found at 
Pompeii. Scenes of the legend of the founding of Rome — Rhea Silvia 
approached by Mars, the wolf suckling the twins, etc. — are represented. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Commendatio of the Plebeians. — In Jh. Oeslerr. Arch. I. VIII, 
1905, pp. 60-70, S. Brassloff finds that only those plebeians obtained the 
imperial commendatio for the praetorship who had previously been curule 
aediles or tribuni plebis candidati, and only those were called to the dignity 
of quaestor principis (quaestor candidatus Augusti) who had previously been 
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triumviri monetales or decemviri stlitibus iudicandis. Apparent exceptions are 
explained. In the third century the distinctions between the divisions of 
the vigintivirate were abolished. 

C.I.L. X, 931. — In R. £t. Anc. VII, 1905, pp. 17-24, M. Besnier reads 
the inscription from Pompeii, C.I.L. X, 931, Imp. Caesari [divijii.'] Augusta \ 
[imp. XV cos.'\ xiii • trib. [potest xx'\v patri p\atriae, which is a perfectly correct 
form. 

The Tribus Camilla. — A late inscription from the Via Latina, now in 
the Christian collection at the Capitoline, is thought by G. Tomassetti 
{B. Com. Roma, XXXII, 1904, pp. 331-340; 1 fig.) to preserve the memory 
of the Camilla tribe, and to have a historic value for the topography of the 
Campagna and the lands of the abbey of S. Saba. 

Inscriptions from Naples. — Luigi Correra contributes to Rom. Mitth. 
XIX, 1904 (pp. 183-187), a few unimportant inscriptions from Naples, with 
a revised text of one previously published (C.I.G. Ill, 5799), touching upon 
the cult in Greek Naples of the Actaean Ceres, and containing titles of the 
old autonomous magistracies. 

The Navicularii of Aries at Beirut. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 262- 
273, A. Babot discusses the inscription C.I.L. Ill, 141658, relating to the 
navicularii Arelatenses, hut found at Beirut. The [I]ulianus mentioned is 
probably Claudius lulianus, joz-ae/ec/u."! annonae in 201 a.d. The person men- 
tioned as proc. Au(jg. may be C. Valerius Serenus, mentioned {C.I.G. Ill, 
5973) as iTn/xtkrjTrji TravTos tov ' A\eiav8peiov cttoXou iwi KX. lovXiavov iirdp- 
■)(ov ivdtviias. The date of the inscription is between 198 and 209 a.d. 
Aries was an important port, with much eastern trade. Beirut was also 
an important trading centre, and probably the shipping companies of Aries 
had an office at Beirut, which would account for the finding of the inscrip- 
tion there. 

Roman Inscriptions. — In R. Arch.Y, 1905, pp. 321-328, R. Cagnat and 
M. Besnier give (from recent publications) the text of twenty-nine inscrip- 
tions relating to Roman antiquity, with brief notes on these and other similar 
inscriptions. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Burning of Rome under Nero. — The author of a recent elaborate 
work seeks to prove that the fire of July, 64 a.d., started through the demo- 
lition, at Nero's order, of some old korrea, and spread on account of the 
intentional inactivity of those who should have extinguished it. Nero was 
therefore the author of the fire. The rapid and expensive rebuilding of the 
city led to new taxes and hence to discontent and conspiracy. In 65 a.d. a 
Christian witness refused to take the oath with the invocation of Jupiter, 
the Penates, and the Divi Caesar and Augustus. This led to the connec- 
tion of the Christians with the conspiracy, and hence with the fire. Perse- 
cutions and martyrdoms folio-wed. Thus the fire in 64 a.d. is indissolubly 
connected with the fall of the Roman Empire and the rise of Christianity. 
The book is divided into five parts: I, The Author of the Fire; 11, The 
Persecution of the Christians; III, Critical Discussion of the Problem of the 
Fire ; IV, Critical Notes on the Documents ; V, Resume and General Con- 
clusions. The evidence, direct and indirect, is discussed in detail. Indices 
are added. (Attilio Profumo, Le Fonti ed i Tempi dello Incendio Nero- 
niano. Rome, 1905, Forzani. xi, 748 pp. ; 3 pis. 4to. 20 fr.) 
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The Graecostasis of the Roman Forum and its Vicinity. — In view 
of the configuration of the ground and the various uses to which the forum 
was put, the evidence shows that (1) the Graecostasis was an open area near 
the boundary of the Forum and the Comitiuni, from which foreign envoys 
were privileged to watch the games, hear speeches, etc. ; (2) the Graecosta- 
dium, identical with the Athenaeum built by Hadrian, was in the Velabrum, 
south of the Basilica Julia ; (3) the Hemicycle was the Tribunal Aurelium, 
built about 75 B.C., used also as a Rostra ; (4) the later Rostra was built after 
10 A.D. ; (5) the early Rostra was southeast of the Career, northeast of the 
Graecostasis and near it; (6) the Columna Maenia was on or just behind 
the Rostra, between it and the Career, and the word maeniana, derived from 
this column, denoted spaces reserved around columns, etc., for the descend- 
ants of the person honored ; (7) the Senaculum was probably an open area 
in front of the temple of Concord ; (8) the low arcade of eight arches just 
back of the Hemicycle was for keeping aquatic animals, and perhaps the 
chambers under the Rostra served a similar purpose. (C. J. O'Connor, 
Tke Graecostasis of the Roman Forum and its Vicinity. Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, No. 99, pp. 159-203 ; 3 figs. ; Madison, 1904. 
25 cents.) 

The Villa at CoUe di S. Stefano. — At a meeting of the British School 
at Rome, April 3, 1905, W. St. Clair Baddeley showed that the villa at 
the Colle di S. Stefano was a distinct building, not a part of tlie Villa of 
Hadrian. An inscription makes it probable that it belonged to the Vibii 
or Plancii Vari. A marble tablet found close to the villa bears the words 
LVCV SANCTV. An isolated building near at hand maybe the temple 
to which the sacred grove belonged. {CI. R. XIX, 1905, p. 236; A then. 
April 15, 1906.) 

Monte Circeo. — At a meeting of the British School at Rome, April 3, 
1905, T. AsHBY, Jr., denied the identity of the promontory Monte Circeo 
■with the Homeric isle of Circe, and described the remains of walls and 
buildings found on the promontory. The paper is to appear in Me'l. Arch. 
Hist. (CI. R. XIX, 1905, pp. 237 f. ; Athen. April 15, 1905.) 

Naples in Greek and Roman Times. — The late Bartolommeo Ca- 
passo had accumulated copious notes on the remains of antiquity in Naples, 
and had arranged them in the form of an itinerary. These have been 
edited, with additions and changes, by Giulio de Petra, and published 
by the Societa Napoletana di Storia Patria. The book contains detailed 
information, with notes and references, concerning the ancient remains in 
Naples, besides descriptions of ancient Neapolitan life. {Napoli Greco- 
romana, esposta nella topograplda e nella vita. Opera postuma di Barto- 
lommeo Capasso. Edita a cura della Societa Napoletana di Storia Patria. 
Naples, 1905, xxiii, 225 pp.; portrait; map; 18 figs. 8vo.) 

Tomb called La Mula near Sesto Piorentino. — This very ancient 
cupola-tomb was first noticed by Helbig in Riim. Mink. 1885, p. 198. It is 
now fully described, with careful plans, by E. Petersen in Riim. Mitth. XIX, 
1904, pp. 244-252 (4 cuts). 

The Bronze Age in Sicily. — G. A. Colini, in B. Paletn. It. X, 1904, 
pp. 229-304 (78 figs.), continues his elaborate study of the bronze age in Italy, 
this portion being entirely devoted to Sicily, with special reference to the 
tombs at Plemmyrium and at Thapsus. 
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Bone Tesserae. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 110-124 (4 figs.), M. Bos- 
TOVTZEW discusses tesserae of bone and ivory. He believes tiiat they are 
not tickets of admission to entertainments or baths, but pieces resembling 
draughts used in some game. This he supports by many illustrations, and 
reconstitutes the game, which he thinks originated at Alexandria in the 
first century after Christ. The pieces, fifteen in number, bore the heads of 
Augustus, Zeus, Hermes, Heracles, Kronos, Castor, and Pollux, also busts 
of Isis, Hera, Aphrodite, and a young woman with an Augustan headdress, 
an Egyptian temple, two different crowns, and an unnamed person in the 
toga praetexta. 

FRANCE 

Ornamentation In the Early Stone Age. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1905, 
pp. 105-120 (7 figs.), the Abbe Brenil discusses designs of the early stone 
age in France (Tepoque de renne). He finds that many designs hitherto 
regarded as meaningless ornaments are degenerations of designs represent- 
ing animal forms, by a process of imitation and convention. 

Sculptures in the Museum at P^rigord. — In JS. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1904, 
pp. 316-320 (pi.), is a note by the Marquis G. de Fayoi.le on two monu- 
ments in the museum at Perigord. (1) A bronze bust of a woman sur- 
moimted by a symbolic attribute composed of a lyre decorated with two 
cornucopias from which pour fruits and foliage, while above is a knotted 
club. The top of the attribute is broken. The head seems to be a Roman 
copy of a Greek original. The hair is abundant, and collected in a chignon 
behind. The head and the attribute were not originally intended to be 
united. (2) A head of a youth with three small horns. It is of stone and 
0.21 m. high. Such three-horned heads are very rare. 

Silvanus and Silvana. — In R. £t.Anc. VII, 1905, p. 72, C. J(ullian) 
interprets the figures of the relief from Vacheres {ibid. VI, 1904, p. 334) as 
Silvanus and Silvana. 

The Origin of Bayonne. — In R. Et. Anc. VII, 1905, pp. 147-154 (fig.), 
C. JuLLiAN finds that Bayonne was built as a fort about 300 a.i>., before 
which time it had been of little importance. He describes the Roman 
fortifications. 

Roman and Merovingian Rings. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 190-200 
(38 figs.), Claudius Cote publishes and describes thirty Roman and Mero- 
vingian rings in his collection at Lyons. 

GERMANY 
The Roman Camp at Hofheim. — In R. Arch. V. 1905, pp. 201-207 
(6 figs.), J. Dechelette gives a brief summary of the results of excavations 
at Hofheim. (E. Rittekling, Das Friihromische Lager bei Hofheim i. T. 
A usgrabung.<i- und Fundbericht, 110 pp.; 10 pis. ; several figs. From. A nnalen 
des Vereins fur Nassauische Altertumskunde, XXXIV.) The camp was 
occupied about twenty years, from 40 to 60 B.C. The pottery at Hofheim 
came from southern Gaul (the Ruteni), while that at Haltern (9 B.C. to 
about 17 A.D.) was Italiarti. A list of thirty-five potters, whose names are 
found at Hofheim, is given. Ritterling's classification of fibulae in seven 
groups is repeated. Most of the industrial types from Caesar's time to the 
.end of the first century after Christ are now known. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

The Neolithic Dwelling in England. — In Eeliq. XI, 1905, pp. 25-37 
(11 figs.), George Clinch finds that the neolithic dwelling in England was 
generally nearly circular in plan, and bee-hive shape in elevation, roofed 
with bent boughs. 

Notes on Roman Britain. — In CI. R. XIX, 1905, pp. 57 f., F. Havbr- 
FiELD thinks the M. Minucius of the Mainz inscription was from Lindus, in 
Rhodes, that the Camelon altar, if genuine, refers to the Legio II Augusta, 
that the operations of Velius and the tiles of Mirebeau were connected with 
Doinitlan's wars against the Chatti in 83 a.d. and thereafter, that the Weis- 
senburg altar mentions troops from Britain, perhaps in 85 or 86 a.d., and 
that Agricola did not invade Ireland. Cf. CI. R. XVIII, 1904, pp. 398 f., 
458 f. 

AFRICA 

Bzplorations in the Sahara. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1905, pp. 58-71 
(plan), E. T. Hamy discusses the explorations of Mr. F. Foureau in the 
Sahara, and their results relating to the stone age. The oriental origin of 
the ancient tribes in the Sahara is made probable. 

The " Ardjem " of Ain-Sefra. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1905, pp. 83-93 
(2 figs.). E. T. Hamy describes groups of funerary tumuli examined by 
E. F. Gautier at Ain-Sefra. Many flint instruments are found in this 
region. In one tomb was a necklace of pierced beads, or disks, made of 
pieces of the shells of ostrich eggs, also beads of stone, and a second necklace 
of copper. Objects of bone were also found. The oval burial chamber was 
in the centre of the tumulus. All the tumuli are made on the same plan. 
Analogous groups of tumuli exist in the valley of the Oued-Namous and at 
Beni-Ounif. The bodies are always laid on the side. The date of the tumuli 
is unknown. 

The Harbors of Carthage; — The results of investigations in the waters 
near Carthage since 1901, especially those of the French engineers de Roque- 
feuil and Hantz, are summarized by R. Oehler in Arch. Am. 1904, pp. 173- 
184 (3 plans). The whole ground is gone over and the facts as ascertained 
are shown to be consistent with the literary traditions down to Byzantine 
times, and to throw much light on Scipio's operations in the third Punic 
War, especially with regard to the mole or choma of the Carthaginians which 
he captured and used as a basis for the siege, and also to his own blockading 
construction. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Isaura Nova. — Thirty-eight inscribed and decorated Christian grave- 
stones of about 250-350 a.d. from Nova Isaura (Dorla) are published by 
A. M. Ramsay, in J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 260-292. The names are largely 
native, with a sprinkling of Greek and Roman, and the decoration shows, 
besides the Asiatic love of ornament for its own sake, a special local scheme 
— three arched or pointed pediments supported on four columns — which 
has persisted, in the form of embroidery at least, down to the present time. 
Such local schemes occur in other places and belong to a purely native art, 
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independent of Graeco-Roman influence. The topography and epigraphy of 
Nova Isaura are discussed, ibid. XXV, 1905, pp. 163-180. The modern town 
of Dorla is built on the holy hill of the Great Mother, where her temple, 
afterward replaced by a church, stood surrounded by graves. The main 
part of the ancient city was on the other side of the stream. The place was 
probably entirely Christian in the fourth century. Forty-two inscriptions 
from this territory, mostly of the third and fourth centuries after Christ, and 
seven from the Lycaonian plain are given. In one, tj/v)(rj seems to be used 
as masculine in the sense of " person." Mvijftjjs X'^P"' '*''' *^^ beginning of an 
epitaph is apparently a rendering of the Latin in memoriam, and Iv^aSe Kwai, 
which came into Greek use in the fourth century, is perhaps ior hie jacet, 
spreading from Italy or southern Gaul to Asia. Family relationships are 
carefully recorded ; irivarpa is perhaps a native term denoting relationship ; 
upevs used absolutely probably means a Christian priest. 

A Medal of Constantine the Great. — An important gold medal of 
Constantine, of the period 313-323, has been acquired by the Berlin Mu- 
seums and was discussed at the January (1905) meeting of the Berlin Arch. 
Gesellsch. Only one other example is known, now at Paris. Besides the 
portrait bust of the Emperor on the obverse, it has on the reverse a view of 
the city of Trier, where Constantine did so much building, seen from the 
bridge over the Mosel, toward the Porta Inolyta. (^Arch. Anz. 1905, 
pp. 30-31.) 

Byzantine Studies. — Under the title Etudes Byzantines (Paris, 1905, 
Picard & Fils. viii, 437 pp. ; 58 figs. 8vo), Charles Diehl has collected a 
number of essays, most of which have appeared in recent years in various 
periodicals. The subjects of the essays are as follows : — ' Introduction to 
the History of Byzantium,' ' Byzantine Studies in France in the Nineteenth 
Century,' ' Studies of Byzantine History in 1905,' ' Byzantine Civilization 
(I, Institutions; II, Society; III, Art),' ' Byzantium and the Papacy,' ' The 
Monuments of the Latin Orient,' ' The Byzantine Empire under the Palaeo- 
logi,' ' The Venetian Colony at Constantinople at the end of the Fourteenth 
Century,' ' The Origin of the Regime of Themes in the Byzantine Empire,' 
' On the Date of Certain Passages in the Book of Ceremonies,' ' The Treas- 
ure and Library of Patmos at the Beginning of the Thirteenth Century,' 
' Asiatic Origins of Byzantine Art,' ' The Mosaics of the Church of the 
Koi/nr/o-is at Nicaea,' ' The Mosaics of the Monastery of St. Luke,' ' The 
Mosaics of Kahrie Djami.' The whole gives a general view of Byzantine 
civilization. 

Byzantine Domed Churches. —In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 93-109 (3 
figs.), Gabriel Millet praises Strzygowski's Kleinasien, ein Neuland der 
Kunstgeschichte (Leipzig, Hinrichs'sche Buchh., 1903), but argues that the 
domed basilica arose from the type of Binbirkilisse, under Hellenistic influ- 
ence, after Constantine, and that the domed church in the form of the Greek 
cross aro.se from the domed basilica. 

Researches at Mt. Athos. — In B.C.H. XXIX, 1905, pp. 55-98 
(4 pis.; 11 figs.), Gabriel' Millet begins an account of his researches 
at Mt. Athos. He proposes to comment on the most interesting inscrip- 
tions of Mt. Athos, adding archaeological discussions. The first inscription 
prescribes a fine in case of the desecration of the tomb of Euphrosynos 
and his wife Aurelia Phila, to be paid in part to the holy Catholic Church, 
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in part to Eiiphrosynos's native town of Hephaestia. The date is apparently 
the early part of the fifth century after Christ. The construction and date 
•of the church (Ka^oXtKoi') of Lavra are examined and discussed. The date 
■of the building is the first years of the eleventh century and the building 
itself forms one of the last links of the chain that connects the domed 
basilica with the church in the form of the Greek cross. Ibid. pp. 105-141 
(5 figs.), the phiale, or font, and the simandre, or metal bar which served as 
9, bell, at Lavra are described and discussed in connection with their uses. 
The discussion is based upon a descriptive inscription which records the 
■erection of the font and a sort of belfry for the " simandre " in 1060. The 
font was surrounded by a balustrade and covered by a domed canopy sup- 
ported on columns. 

A Masterpiece of Byzantine Embroidery. — In B.C.H. XXIX, ISO-^, 
pp. 259-268 (2 pis. ; 1 fig.), M. lk Tourneau and G. Millkt publish and 
■discuss a remarkable piece of embroidery in the church of the Panaghia 
Papagoudi, at Salonica. The dead Christ and two communion scenes are 
represented. The style and iconography fix the date about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 

A Byzantine Reliquary and Four Rings. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1905, 
pp. 137-143 (5 figs.), G. ScHLUMBEKGEK publishes a Byzantine reliquary in 
the cathedral at Palma, a rude cross with inscriptions, in poor characters of 
the time of the Palaeologi, which declare that it contains the blood of St. 
Barbara, the Tcrpaycovov (evidently some bone) of St. Stephen, and the 
iinger of St. Theodosia. He also publishes four rings, all inscribed. One 
bears the name of Pasinos the Apelates, an unknown character of the tenth 
or eleventh century, one that of Irene, wife of Alexis I Comnenus, one those 
•of Theophano and her lover, John Tzimisces, and one that of Theodoras, 
imperial spatharius of the guard. 

Saracenic Architecture. — In the Harvard Engineering Journal, IV, 
1905, April, pp. 1-16 (13 pis.), W. R. Ware writes on Saracenic architecture. 
This architecture is really rather Turkish than Arab and developed first in 
Egypt. The illustrations are almost all from Egyptian mosques. The 
origin of the " stalactite " work is discussed, but no conclusion is reached. 
Attention is called to the transition by means of triangles from a rectilinear 
foundation to the dome. 

Hispano-Moresque Ware of the Fifteenth Century. — In a recently 
published book {Hispano-Moresque Ware of the Fifteenth Century, A Contri- 
bution to its Histo7-y and Chronology based upon Armorial Specimens. New 
York, 1904, John Lane; London, Chapman & Hall, vi, 105 pp.; 34 pis.; 
17 figs. 4to. 14.00 net), A. Van de Put aims at establishing the chro- 
nology of the styles of this ware by means of specimens with armorial bear- 
ings. The specimens are drawn from the Victoria and Albert Museum, the 
British Museum, the Wallace Collection, the Sevres Museum, and private col- 
lections. The sufficiency of the grounds upon which great importance in the 
history of Majolica has been attributed to the island of Majorca is disputed. 

GRBBCB 
Byzantine Gold Coins found at Athens. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. VII, 
1904, pp. 143-160 (2 pis.), J. N. Svoronos describes 234 gold coins found 
in three separate spots in the excavations of the Asclepieum at Athens in 
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1876-77, and now in the Numismatic Museum at Athens. Fifty-four of 
these are published in the plates. The coins (solidi, seniisses, and trientes) 
were struck under Flavius Phocas (1), Heraclius I and his son Heraclius 
Constantiiius (37), Heraclius II (19), Constans II alone (40), Constans II 
with Constantine Pogonatus (38), Constans II with Constantine Pogonatus, 
Heraclius, and Tiberius (99), all between 602 and 668 a.d. Hardly any two 
are from the same die. 

The Monastery of Daou. — In Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. X, 1903-04, pp. 190- 
191, R. C. BosANQUET gives the date of the rebuilding of the monastery of 
Daou in Attica (described by Mr. Comyn, ibid. Vol. IX) as some time after 
1572. The main distinguishing feature of the church is the hexagonal 
instead of octagonal system of arches leading up to the dome. The monas- 
tery was destroyed by pirates in the eighteenth century. 

ITALY 

Early Christian Terra-cottas. — In Rim. Quart. 1904, pp. 308-321, 
Anton de Waal publishes a catalogue raisonne of Christian terra-cotta 
plates in Roman museums. He finds that very few Christian terra-cotta 
" Schusseln " exist, and only one or two earlier than the end of the sixth 
century ; few subjects are represented and no maimer's marks are found. 

The Italo-Byzantine Exposition at Grottaferrata. — The Byzantine 
art at this exposition is described in L' Arte, May-June, 1905, pp. 161-170, by 
A. MuNOZ. The objects illustrated in the article are: two fragments of 
Coptic tapestry from Achmin, lent by the Vatican ; a silver liturgic plate 
from Siberia, now in the collection of Count StroganofE at Rome and assigned 
to tiie seventh century by G. B. de Rossi ; an enamelled casket from the Vair 
ican ; an enamelled cross from the cathedral at Cosenza ; a tapestry repre- 
senting the " Communion of the Apostles," dating from the eleventh or twelfth 
century, and lent by the Chiesa della Collegiata at Castell' Arquato ; and a 
signed painting by Emanuele Zanfurnari, representing the " Deposition of 
St. Ephraim Siro." By some it has been assigned to the thirteenth century, 
and tradition lias it that it once belonged to Squarcione, but the sixteenth 
century is undoubtedly its epoch. Aside from a Russian picture of the 
fourteenth century and the Sterbini diptych (see p. 377), almost all the paint- 
ings shown were of the fifteenth century or later. 

The Ciborium of St. Cecilia. — Upon the four capitals of the ciborium 
in St. Cecilia, constructed by Arnolfo under Martin IV, 1281-85, stand 
four figures : a maiden crowned with roses and holding a golden rose in her 
right hand, a young man with a sword in his left hand and a rose in his 
right, an aged Pope, also holding a golden rose, and a mounted knight. 
The first two figures mentioned represent Cecilia and Valerian, to whom an 
angel gave roses as a symbol of the chastity of their union ; the third, Pope 
Urban, who baptized Valerian ; and th* fourth. Valerian's brother, who 
became a Christian by virtue of the miracles attending the marriage of 
Cecilia. (Carlo Aku, L' Arte, 1905, pp. 47-48.) 

The Mausoleum of S. Costanza. — In L' Arte, 1904, pp. 457-468, 
Florian Jubaru points out that the building of the rotunda of S. Costanza 
destroyed Christian graves of the early fourth century belonging to the 
cemetery of S. Agnese. The rotunda cannot, therefore, as has been sug- 
gested, have been originally a Temple of Bacchus. Jubaru, who does not 
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attempt to explain the traces of a baptismal font found in the centre of the 
pavement, thinks that the rotunda was built as a sepulchre for Constantia, 
forming a part of the Christian cemetery of S. Agnese, just as the rotunda 
on the Via Labicana was built to receive the remains of S. Helena. The 
pagan character of the mosaics in the vaults and on the pavement (an old 
drawing of which Jubaru publishes for the first time) is not inconsistent with 
a Christian tomb. The portraits which are placed in the bacchic decoration 
of the annular vault represent Constantia and her husband, Gallus. 

Frescoes in the Palazzo Communale at San Gimignano. — These 
early frescoes are scenes of battle and the chase and betray the hand of an 
artist of spirit but poor technique. Reproductions of four scenes are given 
with an article on the frescoes by Jean Carlyle Graham in Burl. Mag. 
March, 1905, pp. 491-492. He shows that the frescoes were executed be- 
tween 1270 and 1317, and attributes them to Ventura di Gualtieri of Siena, 
who was the official painter of San Gimignano within that period. He 
belongs to the early realistic school of Siena which produced Duccio di 
Buoninsegna, and he collaborated, along with Francesco di Pisa, with Cima- 
bue at Pistoia. 

PRANCE 

The Door of the Abbey at V^zelay. — In the tympanum of the door of 
the Abbey of Vezelay is a representation of Christ sending forth the Apostles, 
this scene being surrounded by eight little compartments in which are 
figured the various peoples of the earth. The lintel below is divided into 
two halves by a figure of John the Baptist which crowns the central column 
of the doorway. To the left is a procession of people for the most part bear- 
ing offerings. To the right stand extraordinarily large figures of St. Peter 
and the Magdalen, toward whom advances a procession of warriors. The 
right extremity is taken up by a group of long-haired, long-eared, hideous 
persons who seem to have no connection with the procession. G. Sanoner, in 
R. Art Chre't. 1904, pp. 448-459, rejects the previous interpretations of these 
scenes and argues that the lintel-reliefs refer to the second Crusade, preached 
at Vezelay by St. Bernard a few years before the building of the abbey. 
To the left the people are bringing their offerings ; to the right the armies 
of the Crusade are mustering, dedicating themselves to St. Peter and the 
Magdalen, the patroness of the church. The hideous figures in the right- 
hand corner are the Vezelay artist's version of the heathen hosts to be over- 
come by the crusaders. This interpretation makes obvious the relation 
between tympanum and lintel, — above the preaching of the Word by the 
Apostles, below the spreading of the gospel by the sword. 

ENGLAND 

Unrecorded Saxon Churches. — In Reliq. XI, 1905, pp. 111-126 
(12 figs.), R. P. Brereton adds to the list of Saxon churches those at 
Nassington (Northants), Wansford (Northants), Thornage (Norfolk), and 
Woodstone (Huntingdonshire). He also discusses the Saxon features of 
churches at Pattishall and Stowe-nine-churches in Northamptonshire, Old 
Shoreham, and Clayton, in Sussex, and Castor (Northants). Some Saxon 
sculptured stones are also mentioned. 

Pre-Norman Crosses in Derbyshire. — In Reliq. XI, 1905, pp. 95-110 
(11 figs.), G. Le Blanc Smith publishes and discusses some pre-Norman 
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crosses from Hope, Blackwell, and Derby, in Derbyshire. The cross at 
Hope is similar to those of the Dove-Dale region. The Derby cross has 
remarkable conventional dragons on it. 

Early Work la Sussex Churches. — In Reliq. XI, 1905, pp. 1-13 
(9 figs.), W. Henkage Legge describes many fragmenta andquitatis in 
Sussex churches. Most interesting, perhaps, are the mural paintings, 
ascribed to the early part of the thirteenth century, in the church at 
Preston. These represent the Martyrdom of Becket, St. Margaret, and 
St. Katherine, an ecclesiastical and a female figure, and the Nativity with 
the Last Supper above and the three kings below. 

Early English Sculpture in Studham Church. — In Reliq. 'KJ, 190o, 
pp. 54-57 (5 figs.), four capitals and a font in Studham church, Beds., are 
published. They are fine specimens of early English foliage carving. 

RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Rembrandt's Indebtedness to Titian. — Rembrandt's inventories show 
that he possessed reproductions of Titiau's works, and he doubtless owned 
some originals. Actual use of Titian's work is found in several of Rem- 
brandt's paintings. The 'Diana ' of 1631 had for model the Diana of Titian 
in the Bridgewater Gallery. Several copies of the 'Flora' are to be detected 
among Rembrandt's girl-figures. The ' Supper of Emmaus ' in the Louvre 
shows similar imitation; the horse in the equestrian portrait in Earl 
Cowper's collection is taken from Titian's ' Charles V in Madrid; and the 
' Christ and Mary Magdalen ' of 1651 is closely allied to Titian's so-called 
' JVoli me tangere ' in the London National Gallei-y. Rembrandt also bor- 
rowed his use of half-figures from Titian and his Italian contemporaries. 
(Hermann Voss, Rcp.f. K. XXVIH, 1905, pp. 156-162.) 

The Syon, Ascoli, and Pienza Copes. — The Syon Cope, first heard of 
as belonging to the ruins of Syon House, is discussed by May Morris iu her 
first article on ' Opus Anglicanum,' in Burl. Mag. January, 1905, pp. 278- 
285. The decoration of the cope portrays the History of the Virgin, the 
Passion, and the Apostles. Some peculiarities of English work of this sort 
are pointed out; notably the fact that while both English and Italian work- 
men represented flesh by a radiating spiral, the English commenced the 
spiral at the cheekbone, the Italians in the eye-socket. The cope was a 
workshop product rather than the invention of an individual artist. Ibid. 
March, 1905, pp. 440-448, and April, pp. 54-65, Miss Morris describes the 
Ascoli Cope and the Pienza Cope. The Ascoli Cope was given to the 
cathedral at Ascoli in 1288 by Nicholas IV. It shows conflicting signs of 
English and French authorship, but the maker was at any rate no ordinary 
workman, but a master. It is adorned with medallions representing saints, 
Christ, the Crucifixion, the Virgin and Child, and four predecessors of 
Nicholas IV: Alexander IV, Urban IV, Clement IV, and Innocent IV. 
The Pienza Cope, said to have been given to the cathedral of Pienza by 
Pius II (1498), is early fourteenth-century English work of the " taber- 
nacle " type, and one of the few pieces that remain intact. Its subjects 
are the histories of the Virgin, St. Catherine of Alexandria, and St. Mar- 
garet of Antioch. 
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The Art of the Van Eycks. — In the Jahrb. d. kunslhist. Sammlungen d. 
allerh. Kaiserhauses, XXIV, v, pp. 161-317, Max Dvorak regards the Flemish 
milieu in which the Van Eycks worked as essentially French. At the end 
of the fojirteenth century a vigorous French School existed, of which the 
Flemings were merely a branch. At this period the French artists felt and 
showed increasingly the influence of the Italian grotteschi, but at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century a reaction took place, due to the growing study 
of nature, first manifested by the sculptors, and resulting in that realism 
which reached its best manifestation in the miniatures of the ' Tres Riches 
Heures ' of the Due de Berry and the art of Jan van Eyck. The " riddle " 
of the triptych of the ' Adoration of the Lamb ' at Ghent is solved by 
Dvorak by ascribing the figures of the old style, with Gothic reminiscences, 
to Hubert, the elder of the brothers, and giving the more developed realistic 
parts to Jan. The Van Eycks worked in Flanders because the court of the 
Dukes of Burgundy at that time eclipsed that of the Valois, impoverished 
by the English wars, but the origins of their art were French. (A resume' 
of Dvorak's study is given by Raymond Koechlin in Chron. d. Arts, March 
11, 1905, pp. 75-76.) 

A Van Eyck Controversy. — In Burl. Mag. 1905, February-May, is a 
controversy between W. H. James Weale and Henri Bouchot on the 
possibility of connecting the name of Van Eyck by translation with the 
name Cone. Jacques Cdne is regarded by Bouchot as the artist of the minia- 
tures of the ' Tres Riches Heures ' of the Due de Berry at Chantilly. (See 
Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 505.) In the Bulletin de I'Art Ancien et Moderne, 
December 24, 1904, Bouchot tried to connect Cone (" coing," " corner ") and 
Van Eyck (" eyck," " corner "). 

Medallic Portraits of Christ. — In Reliq. XI, 1905, pp. 38-52 (19 figs.), 
G. F. Hill continues his discussion of medallic .portraits of Christ in the 
sixteenth century. He publishes thirteen Italian medals, one intaglio, and 
five German medals. 

ITALY 

The " Mysteries " and Baccio Baldini. — 6mile Male has discovered 
another example of the influence of the theatre upon the art of the fifteenth 
century, which he made the subject of four articles in the Gaz. B.-A. of 
1904. (See Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 503.) The famous series of sibyls and 
prophets engraved by Baccio Baldini was influenced by the Mystery of the 
Annunciation at Florence at the end of the fifteenth century. The Italian 
verses which the artist engraved beneath the feet of his personages are the 
very verses of the mystery. The influence of the theatre, therefore, which 
showed itself so strong in France, was felt also by Italian art. (C. R. Acad. 
Infc. 1904, p. 551.) 

Andrea dal Castagno. — In Burl. Mag. 190.5, April, pp. 66-69, and 
June, pp. 222-233, Herbert Hoknk publishes a study of Andrea dal Cas- 
tagno's early life and works. He shows that Milanesi was misled by a con- 
fusion of names. The entry in the archives of the Catastn, from which he 
derived his data, refers to another Andrea di Bartolommeo, called Burbanza. 
From Vasari we learn that Andrea was born in a farmhouse called II Cas- 
tagno, near Scarperia, in the contado of Florence. His first patron, Berna- 
detto de' Medici, was born in 1395, from which Home conjectures that 
Andrea must have been born about 1410. This date is more consistent 
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with the other known facts of Andrea's life than the 1390 given by 
Milanesi. The first recorded work of Andrea was the painting of the effi- 
gies of the Albizzi conspirators on the walls of the Bargello, in 1434. To- 
accept Milanesi's date, then, is to admit that we know nothing of the first 
forty-four years of the artist's life. The later date also explains how 
Andrea, the most original of artists, submitted so much to the influence of 
Donatello, which would be inconceivable if Donatello were only two years 
the older. The article closes with a description and appreciation of the 
frescoes in the convent of S. Apollonia at Florence, and an appendix con- 
taining the documents cited. 

Leonardo's Use of Antique Gems. — Comparing the sketches of Leo- 
nardo for the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza with an antique gem 
published by Furtwangler (i?ie Anliken Gemmen, pi. xxv, 52), C. de Mah- 
DACH finds that Leonardo made use of gems as well as other classic models. 
One of the drawings at Windsor, representing a galloping horseman who 
tramples down a foot-soldier, is strikingly like the gem. Other drawings of 
the subject in the Windsor collection show the gradual change by which 
the artist brought his flying model to a repose sufficient for the statue. A 
similar use of gems may be noted in the drawings of PoUajuolo. (CAron. 
d. Arts, December 17, 1904, pp. 327-328.) 

More Documents regarding Zanetto Bugatto. — In the Chron. d. Arts, 
December 10, 1904, pp. 320 f., L. Dimiek republishes extracts from three 
letters of the Sforza family, originally edited by Cafii, in the Arch. Star. 
Lonib. 1876, pp. 534 ff. These letters show that Zanetto painted portraits of 
Bona di Savoia, wife of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, and of Ippolita, his sister. 
For other recent notes on Bugatto, see Am. J. Arch. 1905, p. 230. 

Minor Florentine Painters of the Early Fifteenth Century. — Os- 
VALD Siren, in L' Arte, September-October, 1904, pp. 337-355, discusses a 
number of mediocre artists of the early quattrocento who worked more or 
less under the influence of Lorenzo Monaco. A tentative catalogue is given 
of the works of each, but no attributions are discussed. The known artists 
of this circle, which is described as " trecentista " in coloring and decorative 
ability and a kind of stepping-stone to the later naturalism, are : Lorenzo 
di Niccolo, son of Niocolo di Pietro Gerini (to whom seven new pictures are 
attributed in a note) ; Andrea di Giusto, to whom, contrary to Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle and Schraarsow, Siren gives three of the frescoes in the Capella 
deir Assunta of the Pieve at Prato ; and Bicci di Lorenzo. With these 
three he classes two men whose names are unknown. One of them, who 
shows Sienese "taste in his draperies, he calls the " Maestro del Bambino Vispo," 
from the lively Child in all his Madonnas, and the other " Compagno di 
Bicci." Having found in the Biblioteca di S. Marco a missal illuminated by 
the latter, coming originally from the Badia, Siren asks if he may not be the 
"Don Niccolo Rosselli" who, according to Milanesi, illuminated two books 
for the Badia about 1443. In L' Arte, January-February, 1905, Siren gives 
some additions to his list of pictures by Lorenzo di Niccolo, Bicci di Lorenzo, 
and the two " anonimi." 

Paolo Moranda, called Cavazzola. — Carlo Gamba, in Rass. d' Arte, 
March, 1905, pp. 33-40, enumerates the authenticated works of Cavazzola 
(Veronese School, 1486-1522), and removes from the list the false attribu- 
tions, among them a Baptism in the Pinacoteca of Verona, which should be 
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given to Francesco Morone, and a female portrait in the Morelli Gallery at 
Bergamo. The ' Gatamalata ' of the Uffizi, attributed to Giorgione, is 
assigned to Cavazzola, in view of the characteristic prominence of the 
shoulder in the pose and other peculiarities of the Veronese painter which 
are to be seen in the portrait. Frizzoni, in an open letter to Gamba (Rass. 
d' Arte, April, 1905, pp. 56-58), disputes some of his attributions, and espe- 
cially defends the claim of Cavazzola to the female portrait in the Morelli 
Gallery at Bergamo. 

Paintings by Matteo da Siena at Borgo S. Sepolcro. — The London 
National Gallery in 1861 acquired a " Baptism " by Piero della Francesca, 
which formed originally the centre of a polyptych which still exists in the 
Cathedral of Borgo S. Sepolcro. The wings, representing Sts. Peter and 
Paul, are by another artist. Crowe and Cavalcaselle thought that this 
artist might be either Domenico di Bartolo or Vecchietta. The influence 
of both is manifest in the two figures, which are, however, the work of 
Matteo da Siena, a native of Borgo S. Sepolcro ; Piero and Matteo probably 
worked on the polyptych at the same time, about 1465. An early work by 
Matteo da Siena is at Anghiari near Borgo S. Sepolcro in the Church of 
S. Agostino. This is a triptych representing the Virgin and Child with 
two angels in the centre, iu the left wing S. Antonio Abbate and St. 
Augustine, and in the right wing St. Francis and another Saint. (Mary 
Logan, Rass. d' Arte, April, 1905, pp. 49-.53.) 

The Old Ta.qa.Ae of the Duomo in Florence. — The original plans of 
Arnolfo for the Duomo included a plain facade after the basilical manner. 
The reorganization of the plans in the middle of the fourteenth century 
altered the facade less than any other part, doubtless because work on the 
original lines was already begun. The result was that Francesco Talenti, the 
new architect, was compelled to transform a plain basilica-facade, with doors 
widely separated, into a homogeneous fourteenth-century structure like the 
facades at Orvieto or Siena. He built out bodies of masonry perpendicular 
to the wall, forming a species of portico which afforded the deep-embrasured 
doors and niches needed for sculpture. This peculiar adaptation is seen in 
the reproduction of the facade, which was demolished in 1588, in Poccetti's 
" St. Antonine " in the Museo di S. Marco and in a drawing in the Opera del 
Duomo. A peculiarity which may have resulted from an attempt to adopt 
Arnolfo's plans is the Gothic arch surmounted by a lintel which in turn is 
topped by a gable. The four niches for the statues of the Evangelists which 
are seen in the drawing do not belong to Talenti's facade but to that of the 
fifteenth century. Above them is a cornice, surmonnted by a row of columns, 
which in turn bear a series of fluted pilasters, comprising all the elements of 
Brunelleschi's style. The question may be asked, whether Brunelleschi did 
not plan these changes to the facade. (Marcel Reymond, L' Arte, May- 
June, 1905, pp. 171-182.) 

The Frescoes in the Castle at Manta (Piedmont). — The hall of the 
Castle of Manta, seat of the Marohesi di Saluzzo-Manta, is decorated with 
curious frescoes, i-epresenting the 'Nine Heroes and Nine Heroines' and 
the ' Fountain of Youth.' These subjects formed part of the literary stock- 
in-trade of the raconteurs of the fifteenth century, one of whom, the Marchese 
Tommaso of Saluzzo, describes the " Nine Heroes " in his ' Chevalier Errant.' 
This explains the choice of subject by his son Valerano, who caused the 
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frescoes to be painted. The frescoes show the use of miniatures as models 
and their inspiration is undoubtedly French. (Paolo d' Ancona, L' Arte, 
1905, March-April, pp. 94-106 ; May-June, pp. 183-195.) 

The "Master of the Sforza Altar-piece." — The Brera Gallery at 
Milan possesses a picture representing the Virgin and Child enthroned, 
flanked by Sts. Ambrose and Augustine on one side and Sts. Jerome and 
Gregory on the other, ■while at the foot of the throne kneel Ludovico 
Sforza, his wife Beatrice, and their two children. The picture has been 
variously attributed to Zenale, Bernardino de' Conti, and Ambrogio de 
Predis. F. Malaguzzi Valeri, in Rass. d' Arte, March, 1905, pp. 44-48, 
points out that the painting shows too much the influence of Leonardo to 
be attributed to Zenale, has little in common with Bernardino de' Conti, 
and not enough with De Predis. He ascribes to the painter of the Brera 
picture a 'Madonna with S. Rocco and a Donor' in the Cora collection at 
Turin, and a number of Leonardesque drawings in the British Museum, the 
Christ Church Collection at Oxford, and the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at 
Milan. He thus distinguishes the painter's personality, regards him as an 
unknown member of Leonardo's school, and calls him " II Maestro della 
pala Sforzesca." 

The Portrait of Luca Pacioli. — In V Arte, 1903, pp. 95, 96, Venturi 
published a portrait of the scientist-monk Luca Pacioli, which is now in 
the Naples Gallery (see Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 332). The young man who 
stands beside Luca Pacioli in the picture was identified by Venturi as the 
artist Jacopo del Barbari, who painted the picture himself as the inscrip- 
tion shows: Jaco. Bar. Vigen\nis. P. 1495. The vigennis, showing that 
Jacopo was twenty years old in 1495, brings the date of his birth down to 
1475, although all other evidence points to some date between 1440 and 
1450. This discrepancy is pointed out by Geobg Gbonau in Rass. d' Arte, 
February, 1905, pp. 28, 29. In tracing the documentary history of the 
picture, he finds that it was originally at Urbino and that there is evidence 
to identify the young companion of the monk with the Duke Guidobaldo. 
The descriptions of the picture in the Urbinate archives do not mention 
the artist nor the signature. In fact one description says : " che non si sa 
di chi sia mano." Probably, then, the inscription was added later, and there- 
fore its evidence as to the authorship and date of the painting is to be 
discounted. 

The Sculptor of the Monument of Enrico Sorowegni at Padua. — 
From a comparison of the reclining figure on this monument, which is in 
S. Maria dell' Arena, with that upon the tomb of Jacopo da Carrara in the 
Chiesa degli Eremitani, A. Moschetti concludes that the sculptor of the 
latter, Andreolo de Santi, was also author of the former monument, although 
it has hitherto been claimed for Giovanni Pisano, or another artist of the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Moschetti dates it about 1360. 
(L' Arte, September-October, 1904, pp 387-390.) 

The Villamarina Madonna. — This picture, once the property of the 
Marchesi d' Azeglio, is now in the possession of the Marchese Villamarina 
at Rome. A reproduction of it appears in L' Arte for March-April, 1905, 
with a note by Lionello Venturi (pp. 127-128). He regards it as a 
youthful work of Piero della Francesca, when he was still under the influ- 
ence of Domenico Veneziano. The head of the Madonna, which is remark- 
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ably delicate, is paralleled by tliat of one of tlie ■waiting-women of the Queen 
of Sheba in Piero's frescoes at Arezzo, and other female heads of his. The 
Child is rather more wooden than usual. Cavalcaselle ascribed the picture 
to Piero's school, and Witting, the latest biographer of Piero, was unable to 
see it. It has suffered from restoration. 

Miniatures at the Exposition in Siena. — The collection of illuminated 
manuscripts shown at the recent " Moslra di Siena " is described in L' A rte, Sep- 
tember-October, 1904, pp. 377-386 by Paolo d' Ancona. About the earliest 
manuscript exhibited was the Montalcino Bible of the twelfth century. The 
thirteenth century was poorly represented, but the fourteenth provided some 
interesting examples, including manuscripts from the Bolognese and Pisan 
schools of miniaturists. Siena was represented by the remarkable ' Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,' painted in a fourteenth-century public record belonging 
to the Archives of Siena. The artist was Niccolo di Sozzo, who has been 
suggested by Venturi as the author of the similar Assumption in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. Niccol6 di Sozzo left a school, as many of the other Sienese 
manuscripts at the Exposition prove, and some pupil of his painted the 
medallions on the great processional cross from Lucignano (fourteenth 
century). The fifteenth century produced no miniatures equal to those of 
Sozzo and his school save the figures of prophets painted on the reliquary 
from Lucignano. 

FRANCE 
The Artists of the 'Heures de Chantilly.' — In an article entitled 
' I Primitivi Francesi ; I'Ouvraige de Lombardie ' (i' Arte, January-February, 
1905, pp. 18-32), Henri Bouchot discusses the authorship of the minia- 
tures in the ' Tres Riches Heures du Due de Berry ' at Chantilly. The 
inventories of the Due de Berry say that the brothers Limbourg executed 
the miniatures. Bouchot attempts to identify these vague personalities 
with the brothers Malouel or Manuel, enlumineurg to the Duke of Burgundy 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, but suggests a possible error in 
the inventories, proposing as the real authors of the miniatures Jacques 
Cone, Imbert Stanier, and a certain Hancelin de Hageuau. These three 
are mentioned in a note among the archives of Dijon as having been em- 
ployed by the Duke of Burgundy upon a Bible which he bequeathed to the 
Due de Berry, and which Bouchot identifies with manuscript No. 166 in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. This shows the same hands which illustrated 
the ' Heures de Chantilly ' and the same manner, which was called " Ouv- 
raige de Lombardie " in the fifteenth century. This manner, " a certain 
bastard style in which is found the undeniable influence of Paris in the 
compositions, of Sluter and the sculptors in the drapery, and of the Lombard 
artists in certain motives of architecture and coloring," is to be expected 
from C6ne and Stanier who seem to have had relations with Lombardy, 
whereas we have no reason to suppose that the brothers Limbourg had any 
Italian training. Bouchot also suggests that several pictures attributed to 
the Van Eycks are the work of Jacques Cone, and even that he collaborated 
in the ' Adoration of the Lamb.' 

A Portrait of Julie d'Angennes in Paris. — Julie d'Angennes, daughter 
of the Marquis de Rambouillet and afterward Duchesse de Montausier, was 
one of the most famous belles of that seventeenth-century society which 
Moliere satirized. It was to her that the Due de Montausier, afterward her 
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husband, addressed the Guirlande de Julie, a collection of madrigals by the 
fashionable precieux poets of the time. In a miniature which recently 
entered the collection of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, Henri Bouchot 
recognizes a portrait of Julie d'Angennes and of her mother Mme. de Ram- 
bouillet. The two ladies are seated upon a balustraded terrace. Mme. de 
Rambouillet extends to her daughter a garland of flowers (an allusion to 
the Guirlande) inscribed a la divine Julie. The miniature may have been 
ordered for his marriage by the Duke, and may have been copied from a 
larger picture or design. The influence of Van Dyck is manifest, and 
Bouchot names Duguernier as the probable author. 

A Picture by Butinone in the Louvre. — In R. Arch. V, 1905, pp. 
.529-334 (pi. ; 5 figs.), Mary Logan ascribes to Butinone the Virgin and 
Child in the Louvre (No. 1523) that goes under the name of Gregorio Schiar 
voue. The result is attained by comparison with other paintings by Buti- 
none, Schiavone, and others. 

The Carvallo Collection. — In the Burl. Mag. December, 1904, pp. 179- 
191, and January, 1905, pp. 294-312, Leonce Amandry continues and 
completes his notes on the collection of Dr. Carvallo at Paris. The artists 
treated are Luiz de Morales, Zurbaran, Goya, Eugenio Lucas, Van Goyen, 
Van Coxcie, Van der Lanen, Gerard David, Bernard van Orley, and Gio- 
vanni di Paolo. More important than the identified works are the " school " 
pictures, among which should be noted a Venetian Piet^ of the end of the 
fifteenth century (December, pi. i), a 'Virgin with the Veil,' regarded by 
the writer as an early work of Quentin Metsys (January, pi. i), a ' Corona- 
tion of the Virgin,' attributed to Jan Gossaert, known as Mabuse (January, 
pi. iii), a Flemish 'Risen Christ appearing to his Mother,' and a French 
' Education of a Princess ' (both January, pi. iv). 

GERMANY 

The Influence of the " Mysteries " on German Art of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. — A study of the relations existing between the 
" Passion-plays " of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and contemporary 
art is published by K. Tscheuschner in Rep. f. K. XXVII, iv, pp. 289- 
307 ; V, pp. 430-449 ; vi, pp. 491-510 ; XXVIII, i, pp. 34-58. The article 
does for German art what femile Male's ' Renouvellement de I'art par les 
"Mysteres"' (Gaz.B.-A. 1904, see Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 503) has done in the 
French field, and the conclusions of both writers are approximately the same. 

Mathias Grunewald and Mediaeval Mysticism. — An article by 
Frederic Schneider in R. Art Chre'f. 1905, March, pp. 84-94, and May, 
pp. 157-161, is chiefly occupied with the interpretation of the scenes on the 
polyptych reredos at Isenheim. Griinewald was completely the child of 
mediaeval mysticism. His conceptions of sacred subjects were those of the 
mystery-plays, the psalms, and other sources of symbolism. To him the 
introduction of the Precursor into the Crucifixion scene on the outside of 
the polyptych offered nothing strange. The painting on the outside of the 
first pair of wings — a peculiar Virgin and Child adored by a choir of angels 
— is also interpreted by Schneider. The attitude of the female figure which 
kneels beneath the tabernacle on the right wing suggests adoration of the 
Mother and Child on the left wing. The figure is crowned, but above it 
hover angels bearing a second crown. To Schneider the figure represents 
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the Church, or the personification of the whole body of believers. The two 
crowns are connected with the symbolism of the Old and New Dispensa- 
tions. The article closes with an attempt to reconstruct the personality of 
the artist. 

The Chronicles of Froissart. — A history and description of the manu- 
script of Froissart in the Library of Breslau is given by Salomon Reinach 
in Gaz. B.-A . XXXIII, 1905, pp. 371-389. Workers in book-making ateliers 
were designated as follows : Ecrivain meant an " editor," who presided over 
the atelier. His own work was usually the text, but he might be an artist 
as well; Enlumineur meant a painter of ornaments (initials, etc.), while an 
historieur or perhaps even historien was the maker of the miniatui'es. The 
ecrivain of the Froissart of Breslau was David Aubert, who made the four 
volumes for the natural son of Philip the Good, Antoine de Bourgogne, in 
1468-69. Reinach is inclined to agTee with Durrieu in attributing most 
of the miniatures of the second, third, and fourth volumes to the painter of 
the black-and-white miniatures in the ' Miracles of the Virgin ' of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, whom he identifies with Philippe of Mazerolles or 
of MaroUes, " valet " and illuminator of Charles the Bold. 

A Portrait in the Dresden Gallery. — In the Dresden Gallery is a 
portrait by Titian of a man in the prime of life richly robed, standing by 
an open window, on the sill of which lies a box of colors and a spatula. In 
his left hand he carries a palnL The wall below the window bears the 
signature MDLXI I ANNO .... NATVS I AETATIS SVAE XLVI I 
TITIANVS PICTOR ET | AEQVES CAESARIS. The curious 
accessory of the palm, which can have no reference to martyrdom in this 
case, leads Herbert Cook to identify the sitter with Antonio Palma, nephew 
of Palma Vecchio and father of Palma Giovane. The color-box refers to his 
profession of painter, and the "46th year of his age" in the inscription is 
consistent with his supposed dates. {Burl. Mag. March, 1905, pp. 451-453.) 

A Representation of the Immaculate Conception. — In a painting 
by Dosso Dossi, No. 128 in the Dresden Gallery, God the Father extends 
with his left hand a staff above the head of the kneeling Mary. Beneath is 
a group of worshipping saints. Although the catalogue gives the picture 
the title of ' Vision of the Four Fathers of the Church,' it is certainly a 
representation of the Immaculate Conception. The motive was first ex- 
plained by Knapp in his Piero di Cosimo. He discovered the meaning of 
the scene by deciphering the inscriptions on early works of Piero in S. Fran- 
cesco at Fiesole, but knew only one other portrayal of it, that in the Peruzzi 
chapel. The same subject, characterized by the Father holding his staff 
above the head of the Virgin, is treated again in a painting in the Altenburg 
Gallery (No. 177, seventeenth century), and by Signorelli in a somewhat 
different manner, in the Cortona cathedral. (Henriette Mendelsohn, 
Rep.f. K. XXVII, 1905, vi, p. 511.) 

The Exposition at Dusseldorf in 1904. — The Kunsthistorische Aus- 
stellungof 1904 at Diisseldorf is discussed by G. Frizzoni, Rass. d' Arte, 
January, 1905, pp. 1-8 (11 figs.), and L. Scheibler, with a partial catalogue 
raisonne (Rep.f. K. XXVII, 1905, vi, pp. 524-573). Notes on some of the 
Dutch pictures are added by Corn. Hofstkde de Groot (ibid. pp. 573-578). 

The East Palace of the Heidelberg Castle. — In answer to B. Koss- 
mann (Strassburg, 1904, Heitz & Miindel), who argued that the East palace 
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of the Castle at Heidelberg, the part commonly called Otto Heinrichs-Bau, 
was the work of elector Friedrich II, F. H. Hoffmann, in Rep. f. K. 
XXVIII, 1905, pp. 63-76, maintains that the ' Ostpalast,' as its more com- 
mon name implies, was erected by Otto Heinrich, the successor of Friedrich 
II, the latter having no hand in it whatever. 

Forgeries in the Gallery at Munich. — A. Venturi, in L' Arte, Septem- 
ber-October, 1904, pp. 391-392, brands as forgeries the following numbers in 
the Munich Gallery : No. 986, attributed to Lippo Memmi, which represents 
the Assumption of the Virgin, and shows imitation of both Simone Martini 
and Beato Angelico ; No. 996, a portrait attributed to the Florentine school ; 
No. 997, a portrait indicated as Florentine of the period 1400-50; and 
No. 999, ' Poverty and Patience,' which shows signs of having been manu- 
factured at Siena. Venturi also comments severely upon the restorations 
which have spoiled a number of pictures in the collection, as well as upon 
the ill-considered architectural restorations that are going on in Germany. 
On p. 392 Venturi contests Bode's attribution to Giambellino of a picture, 
recently acquired by the Berlin Museum. 

AUSTRIA 
Portrait of Himself by Lorenzo Lotto. — A triple portrait in Vienna" 
is undeniably a work of Lorenzo Lotto. It represents the head and shoul- 
ders of a man in full face, and both profiles. In the central, full-face bust, 
the right hand holds a box containing the tablets of the famous " Giuoco del 
Lotto," while with his left hand the sitter points to himself, by way of saying, 
"I am Lotto." This indication of the sitter by punning allusion is not 
unexampled. Bode recently identified Leonardo's portrait of Ginevra de' 
Benci by means of the juniper {ginevra) bush in the background. (J. Kkrk 
Lawson, Burl. Mag. March, 1905, pp. 453-454.) 

ENGLAND 

Sixteenth-century Drawings of Roman Buildings. — The second vol- 
ume of Papers of the British School at Rome is a publication by T. Ashby, 
Jr., of a series of sixteenth-century drawings of Roman buildings, now in 
Sir John Soane's Museum, London. The earlier and more important draw- 
ings are attributed to Andreas Coner. Others are by a slightly later hand. 
(98 pp. ; 165 pis. ; 4to. London, 1904, Macmillan & Co.) 

A Wood-cut by SchSufelein. — A peculiar wood-cut by Schiiufelein in 
the British Museum represents a warrior standing in a round car and borne 
through the air by two griffins. The warrior holds a spear upright, upon 
the point of which is a carcase, which tempts the griffins upward. Camp- 
bell DoDGSON, Burl. Mag. February, 1905, pp. 395-401, demonstrates that 
the wood -cut represents Alexander's journey to the sky, a legend related in 
some late manuscripts of the romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes and copied 
with some variations by the Neapolitan arch-priest, Leo (tenth century), 
in his 'Historia de preliis,' which appeared in printed translations from 1473 
onwards. Miniatures of the same scene, two of which are reproduced in 
the article, occur in French manuscripts. Schaufelein's regular signature 
was a shovel on which was painted I S. In this case the I S appears to the 
right of the shovel, which fixes the date of the wood-cut about 1516. 
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UNITED STATES 
The Roger van der 'Weyden in the Boston Museum of rine Arts. 

— In Rass. dArte, February, 1005, pp. 24-25, William Rankin publishes 
photographs of the painting in Boston by Roger van der Weyden, represent- 
ing St. Luke painting the Madonna and the Child, and of the precisely 
similar picture at Munich. He is convinced that the Boston picture is the 
original. 

The Velasquez in Boston. — The Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, III, iii, 
pp. 17-24 (2 pis.), Boston, June, 1905, is devoted to a ' Report of Facts and 
Opinions regarding the New Velasquez ' (see Am. J. Arch. 1905, p. 142), by 
B. I. GiLMAN, from which it appears that the picture is a genuine early 
work of Velasquez, in spite of the adverse opinions and arguments that have 
been expressed. (See also F. Lathrop, Burl. Mag. April, 1905, pp. 8-16, 
who assigns the picture to the year 1623, and A. Head, ibid. May, p. 160, 
who declares it a copy.) 

Italian Pictures in the Fogg Museum of Harvard University. — 
In Rass. dArte, May, 1905, pp. 65-69, F. Mason Perkins describes some of 
the Italian pictures in the Fogg Museum of Art at Cambridge. The painters 
illustrated in the article are Benvenuto di Giovanni, Niccolo da Foligno, 
Niccolo Alunno, Antoniazzo, and Rondinelli. Also are described ' St. Jerome 
Penitent ' of the school of Filippo Lippi, a Madonna attributed to Pinturric- 
chio, and a ' Virgin and Child' of the school of Bartolomeo Vivarini. This 
last picture, however, proves to be a copy of Vivarini's Madonna, for the 
original, signed Bartliolomeus Virarinus de Murano pinxit MCCCCLXX, 
has been found in Sassari, Sardinia, and published by Carlo Abu, L' Arte, 
May-June, 1905, pp. 205-207. 

AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

The Serpent Motive in Aztec and Maya Art. — In the Transactions 
of the Department of Archaeology (Free Museum of Science and Art, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania), Vol. I, part iii, 1005, pp. 131-163 (16 pis. ; 3 figs.), 
G. B. Gordon follows the progress of the serpent motive in the art of Mexico 
and Central America from naturalistic representation to purely conventional 
decoration. 

The Peabody Museum. — In Rec. Past, IV, 1005, pp. 67-70 (14 figs.), 
F. H. Mead describes the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, em- 
phasizing its unique importance to students of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology and kindred subjects. 
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